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HE referendum method has the great merit 
of divorcing an issue from personalities. For 
that reason the referendums in restraint of 
prohibition voted upon by the electors of various 
States in the recent election mean far more than the 
success of this or that wet or 
dry candidate. Eight States 
voted directly on various anti- 
prohibition measures — New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Nevada, Mon- 
tana and California. The 
proposals ran the whole gamut 
of change, from repeal of State 
prohibition laws, as in Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, and Montana, 
to New York’s modest proposal to memorialize 
Congress to amend the Volstead law so that States 
can make their own definitions of what constitutes 
intoxicating liquor. But whatever the language of 
each referendum, its intent and purpose was pa- 
tently antiprohibition. 
Of these eight States, six voted for revision and 
two — Missouri and Colorado — stood pat. This is 
a smashing victory for the revisionists. It registers 











widespread despair over existing conditions and 
lack of confidence in the Government’s ability to 
oust the bootlegger from his present affluence on the 
Volstead basis. It is distinctly encouraging to find 
that California and New York, a continent apart, 
have come to a like conclusion on this issue, and are 
backed by two mountain States and two populous 
Middle Western States, both of which will memo- 
rialize Congress. Petitions to Congress may not 
produce an appreciable effect upon that body for 
some time to come. Congress is stubborn and the 
Volstead Act is its pet child. But after all, Senators 
and Representatives do respect votes. They will be- 
gin to take notice when they comprehend that the 
revisionists actually can carry elections. 

It will be noted further that all save one of the 
State proposals are concerned only with the Vol- 
stead Act or the State enforcement laws. Nevada, 
however, goes further; she will memorialize Congress 
to declare prohibition a failure and ask it to call a 
convention to alter the Eighteenth Amendment. If 
the rising tide of antiprohibition sentiment is too 
long balked, more States will begin to take that 
recalcitrant attitude, whereas the right to make, 
buy, and sell light wines and beers is all the great 
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majority of revisionists seek at present. The prohibi- 
tion issue today is the live issue in American politics 
everywhere except in the South, where special condi- 
tions and racial politics keep it from emerging; else- 
where it is the yeast in the political ferment of 


our times. 


Impeached! Impeached! 


MPEACHMENT trials are so rare in the history 
of our republic that the nation regards with in- 
terest and curiosity the appearance of Judge English 
this week before his Senator-judges. “High crimes 
and misdemeanors” are charged against him, and 
although he has entered a categorical denial of all 
the accusations, there seems evidence enough to 
warrant invoking the ancient judicial rite which is 
the nation’s only means of calling a Federal judge to 
account for his acts. 

The gravity of the whole procedure of an im- 
peachment trial is only equaled by the seriousness of 
the charge which it comprehends. For a Federal 
judge is something of an anomaly in a republican 
state. Appointed for life, he is responsible to no one. 
Only his own conscience and high-minded determina- 
tion to adminster even-handed justice serve as 
checks upon him. When, therefore, his acts are 
called into question, the attendant shock upon the 
people accustomed to regard their judges as above 
reproach is greater than when corruption creeps in to 
taint the actions of minor officials. A Federal judge, 
like Ceesar’s wife, “should be above reproach,” and 
when charges such as those leveled against Judge 
English are made public, there should be a prompt 
and thorough airing of them before the only trib- 
une available — the Senate sitting as a court of 
impeachment. To Judge English’s credit be it said 
that he has not sought to evade the issue. Although 
he could escape trial by resigning his post, he insists 
that he will fight all the way through. 


Bullet-Proof Benito 


IFE for Mussolini seems to be just one narrow 
escape after another, each of which the Iron 
Duke meets with fortitude. His followers, however, 
grow more and more excited over each attempt on 
his life. They lynched the last would-be assassin, 
not with rope, as the American fashion is, but with 
stilettos on the spot. Since that event the Fascisti 
demand death, not only for Mussolini’s assailants, 
but also for those who contribute financial or moral 
backing to those enterprises. 
- Mussolini himself appears to have accepted 
philosophically the fact that he who takes the 
sword will perish by the sword. The upsetter of any 
established political order by revolution or usur- 
pation must expect that. Napoleon lived in its 
shadow all his days, and Lenin likewise. But while 


the Fascist Premier regards the prospect calmly, his 
followers, in their excited hero worship, have rushed 
into an orgy of spy hunting and plot busting in 
which many decent folk will be broken and baited. 

We want to see Mussolini live to repent the errors 
and to harvest the fruits of his régime. Good and 
bad are so mixed in the man that it would be a pity 
to have him removed too soon — before the biogra- 
phers have quite made up their minds about him. 
All along we have felt that Mussolini would hang 
himself if he had enough rope—a solution far 
better for the world than his forced exit wearing a 
martyr’s crown. But if, with plenty of rope avail- 
able, he does not hang himself, but instead dies 
peacefully in office, that, too, will have its lesson 
for the world. It would prove, at least, that Italians 
like a live despot better than a half-dead Parliament, 
an institution borrowed from the British at a time 
when constitutionalism was the fashion and when 
no one questioned seriously whether the latter was 
suited to the Italian temperament. Perhaps it wasn’t. 
Time and Mussolini — if he lives long enough — 
will tell. 


A Jolt for General Andrews 
bh pwd in Washington, Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. 


Andrews, who heads this country’s Prohibition 
Enforcement Service, is left to ponder an interesting 


_ enigma: “ When is an agreement not an agreement?” 


Judge Francis A. Winslow of 
New York is responsible for 
upsetting General Andrews’ 
agreement with the British 
Government that ships under 
the latter’s registry might be 
searched and seized if suspected 
of vending liquor anywhere 
within an hour’s run from shore. 
Judge Winslow is quite willing 
to concede the perfect propriety 
of such search and seizure, but when the captured 
vessel is brought to port, that again, is a different 
matter. For an agreement is not a law, and sales 
of liquor outside the twelve-mile limit do not con- 
stitute a violation of the Federal prohibition act. 
The case in point has been hanging fire since 1924. 
In that year, four prohibition agents visited Canada 
to arrange for the purchase of a large quantity of 
whiskey, their eventual aim being to break up an 
alleged liquor ring with headquarters across the 
border. In due time, the trawler Frederick B. ap- 
peared off the shores of New Jersey, and the prohi- 
bition agents went out to her in a motor launch, 
transferred part of her cargo to their craft and 
scuttled for shore. Anxiously watching their time- 
pieces to make sure that their run was well within 
the hour’s requisite, they landed with their evidence 
and what seemed to them a complete case against 
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the Frederick B. Subsequently, the trawler was cap- 
tured and brought to Brooklyn where her five 
thousand cases of whiskey were stored away for 
safe-keeping. Then began the legal battle which has 
resulted in Judge Winslow’s decision that no viola- 
tion against our laws was committed in the sale. The 
Frederick B. has been released and with her $350,000 
cargo is back at St. Pierre et Miquelon from which 
she sailed. 

Undoubtedly, this decision strikes a vital blow at 
General Andrews’ plans. Although the results of his 
negotiations with Great Britain had never been 
madeentirely public, thisunderstanding, reached with 
some little difficulty, was an important part of it. 
Now that a court decision has rendered invalid 
seizures beyond the twelve-mile line, the greater part 
of its value has been lost. The Coast Guard must re- 
turn to its more difficult task of watching the small 
motor launches which ply between shore and rum 
row, rather than pursue the far more effective course 
of drying up the base of supply. 


The First American University 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, which has 
been celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, had no 
childhood. It sprang into being, as its former pro- 
vost, Charles K. Edmunds, says, “not as a rudimen- 
tary, but as a highly advanced and intellectually 
powerful institution.” In 1876, there was, in the 
larger meaning of the term, ‘no true university in 
this country.” It is almost incredible how much 
has developed in the field of higher learning in such 
a brief span. The new tradition of productive schol- 
arship which at Johns Hopkins was created and 
established by the genius of Daniel Coit Gilman, its 
first president, has exercised a vast influence upon 
academic standards in America. Any student of the 
first quarter century will recall vividly that the 
uppermost zeal of Gilman was to implant the dis- 
tinctive idea of a university in the mind of even the 
incoming freshman. Never were material consid- 
erations less emphasized than in the beginning, for 
a precept of Gilman’s entered into the soul of the in- 
stitution: “Great universities are built not of bricks 
and mortar, but of men.” Remsen, Gildersleeve, 
Sylvester, Martin, Rowland, Osler, Welch, and 
many others who contributed to Johns Hopkins’ 
history “could have made a university in a wilder- 
ness.” In a score of respects Johns Hopkins has led 
the way, as, for example, in beginning the publica- 
tion of learned journals in various fields so that 
scholars might know what their confreres were doing 
and thus make greater progress in their labors than 
they would alone. 
_ But the next step is more important than rem- 
iniscence, and President Frank J. Goodnow has 
launched upon a great enterprise, with the approval 
of faculty and trustees, that will distinguish Johns 


Hopkins as much as anything she has ever done. 
The college course leading to the A.B. degree will 
be discontinued, and students will work for the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy 
in the sciences and the humanities. The original 
ideal of a university will in fact be consummated. 
The Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations is another advance. This school has been 
established as a research institution for the inves- 
tigation of the “physiology” of peace and the “pa- 
thology” of war. 

In these fifty years the whole academic world has 
admired Johns Hopkins without stint as great in 
ideal and accomplishment. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler said at the twenty-fifth anniversary in Igor that 
Baltimore passed at a bound from the roll of lesser 
university cities to be one with Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford, Leipzig, and Berlin. That is just as true in 
1926, with all the progress in American education. 
Indeed, every university in the land, and every pro- 
fession, has been lifted up by the standards of Johns 
Hopkins, and they still look to her for leadership. 


Airing the Sins of the Cloth 


T is a rather curious coincidence that the three 
causes céleébres which have been agitating the 
press and, presumably, the public for weeks, concern 
the alleged crimes and misdemeanors of preachers. 
The so-called Hall-Mills case, revived after four 
years of oblivion, concerns the adultery of a clergy- 
man and the alleged complicity of his wife in his 
murder. The Aimée Semple McPherson case, con- 
ducted with all the wild, dreadful fantasy of Holly- 
wood, concerns the alleged improprieties of a lady 
evangelist with one of her subordinates. The Dr. J. 
Frank Norris case concerns the killing by this ster- 
ling Fundamentalist of a person whom he thought 
might possibly be going to hurt him. None of these 
cases or personalities arouses much sympathy or 
under ordinary circumstances would be of more 
than passing interest. Dr. J. Frank Norris, an ex- 
cited and cowardly egotist, shot an unarmed man — 
not once but repeatedly — on the theory that the 
unarmed visitor came to him breathing threats all 
hot from the Vatican. Mrs. McPherson’s alleged 
indiscretion would have caused small astonishment 
or only a temporary scandal but for the atmosphere 
of elaborate comedy which clothed and cloaked but 
did not conceal the vagaries of a holy woman. The: 
common registers of police courts are filled with ac- 
counts of crimes passionels quite as interesting as the 
Hall-Mills case. But in each instance the public has 
seized on these clerical scandals with avidity and in- 
tense curiosity. 

The unregenerate derive a certain base satisfac- 
tion from the demonstrated fact that parsons are no 
better and may be worse than they. Undoubtedly 
this mean and malicious pleasure accounts for much 
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of the public’s continued interest in these cases. Yet 
a more extraordinary phenomenon is found on the 
other side. The followers of Dr. Norris and Mrs. 
McPherson have become obsessed with the sanctity 
of their leaders. Because they quoted Holy Writ 
with authority they came to share its infallibility; 
they acquired a second-hand but effective inspira- 
tion. To doubt them would be like doubting the 
accuracy of the story of Jonah and the Fish; it 
would imply a heathenish, Jesuitical, and damn- 
able enmity toward the Church. 

So while morons chant hymns of confidence and 
faith in the accused preachers, and the unregenerate 
snigger their appreciation — these three cases wind 
their sluggish, salacious lengths through the columns 
of our press. The performance is not edifying. 


Routine Rah-rah-rahs! 
gems explorations from the Middle West to 


the Atlantic seaboard conclusively prove that 
the most standardized human in America is the 
college cheer leader. Time was when college cheering 
was led by guess and fury, wild inspiration driving 
each leader his own way. Now one beholds a whole 
corps of cheer leaders doing each cheer in the self- 
same, cut-and-dried manner; at one moment they 
will all be running, the next moment kneeling, the 
next swinging their arms like so many metronomes. 
And, of course, at the end they leap aloft. The 
heavens might fall if that last leap were omitted; 
a good many of the spectators, accustomed to the 
last leap for ten years back, certainly would slip 
from their perches if one original soul failed to 
execute it. 

The routine of cheer leading is precisely the same 
at Ann Arbor as at New Haven, from which we sus- 
pect that there exists a national organization of cheer 
leaders, as of dancing masters, who decide what is 
the best form for the coming year and enforce regu- 
larity by a stern code of ethics, like the morticians. 
But, if so, they have taken most of the fun out of 
college cheering, which gets to be a chore at best and 
needs variety more than most other activities. 

We understand that in the modern collegiate 
scheme cheer leaders are chosen, not because of their 
ability to cheer, but because they have risen to 
campus eminence in other lines—such as editing 
the college paper or playing snappy tennis or pre- 
‘ siding over the student council. The idea is that 
these able but decidedly lesser lights in the college 
firmament deserve a chance to shine in the reflected 
glory of the greater stars operating on the gridiron 
in the big games. Perhaps that explains the medi- 
ocre formalism of the noise-making. Eminent cheer 
leaders are born, not made, and they are seldom 
found doing anything in the nature of honest work. 
One used to find them leading songs in barrooms 
and innovating as the chorus rolled along. It might 


be worth while for the universities to canvass neigh- 
boring blind pigs to discover cheer leaders who 
could bring to the task of playing on the feelings of 
a multitude a little of the spontaniety and ver- 
satility, the abandon and fervor, which sets the 
great orchestra conductor ahead of his rivals. 


Reckoning with Motor Cars 


N Nation’s Business, Walter P. Chrysler explains 
why street and highway congestion does not 
threaten a new saturation point for automotive 
production. Reports of congestion appear to him 
highly exaggerated for the rea- 
son that a majority of American 
cars are owned in the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns. Un- 
fortunately, however, they do 
not stay there. Both farmers 
and villagers jaunt around con- 
siderably, and the cities are 
their Meccas. Moreover, every 
city receives a heavy daily in- 
flux of automobiles from its 
suburbs and environs. Consequently, the relative 
density of a city’s traffic is not accurately represented 
by the number of cars owned by its residents. 

One of Mr. Chrysler’s suggestions deserves to be 
acted upon immediately by both truck manufac- 
turers and public authorities. Trucks, like railway 
freight cars, should be loaded and unloaded from the 
side. They could then park parallel with the curb 
instead of filling half the street with their ungainly 
length, thereby impeding traffic and adding greatly 
to accident risks. This and other practical recom- 
mendations give point to this manufacturer’s 
contention that the traffic problem will be in a fair 
way toward solution when the country’s best mental 
and physical resources are brought to bear upon it. 
In the rural districts the engineering problem is 
fairly simple, but the economics are difficult; in the 
city the engineering is difficult and the economics 
fairly easy. Vast sums of money must be raised and 
spent before the United States can accommodate 
comfortably a fifty per cent increase in its present 
supply of automobiles. 








THE NEW SOUTH 


The rejuvenation of the South in the last quar- 
ter century has challenged the imagination of all 
who have gone south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
Industrially, it has grown by leaps and bounds. 
THE INDEPENDENT, in accordance with its inten- 
tion expressed last April to publish sectional 
numbers from this important activity from time 
to time, will devote its issue of November 20 to 

the industrial South 
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Sorrows of an Off-Election 
[ sete: se G election results in the United 


States has become something of a fine art. 
Particularly is this the case in off-elections, 
which usually reflect cross currents which none but 
natives can understand. The recent tests were more 


than usually baffling since na- 
tional issues were everywhere 
subordinated. In Massachusetts 
former Senator Walsh soundly 
defeated Senator William M. 
Butler, despite the President’s 
plea for Butler votes which 
he emphasized by traveling to 
Northampton to cast his ballot. 
Offhand, it would be easy to 
infer, as many have, that the 
President has slipped sadly in the affections of his 
home folks. But the truth is not quite as strong as 
that. While the Butler forces naturally made the most 
of the President’s statement, the Democratic victor 
carefully refrained from falling into:an out-and-out 
anti-Coolidge position. On the contrary, Mr. Walsh 
shrewdly said that the President was setting the 
voters a good example by coming home to vote, and 
promised that if elected he would not oppose the 
President through rank partisanship. His fight was 
not against the President, but against Butler, and all 
that can be definitely proved by the outcome is that 
not even a native-son President in good standing 
with his neighbors can save a distinctly unpopular 
candidate in a fight against a popular campaigner. 

Moreover, the Massachusetts poll on Senator is 
being over emphasized as a wet victory. It was not 
quite that either. Walsh placed revision of prohibi- 
tion seventh on his list of eight issues and hardly 
alluded to it thereafter, while Gaston, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship, ran the wet 
horse hard — to a fall. Consequently, the drys claim 
that Governor Fuller’s reélection over Gaston was a 
great dry victory, and they have rather better 
claim for that ground than the wets have for 
claiming Walsh’s election is a great wet victory. 
The truth is in both cases personalities and not 
issues decided the outcome. The voters wanted 
Walsh and Fuller wet or dry, Democrat or 
Republican. 

In New York State, the voters wanted Al Smith so 
badly that they elected the whole Democratic slate 
in Al’s wake. The myth that Governor Smith is the 
only Democrat who can carry the Empire State is 
thus broken, but not in a way to damage Smith’s 
prestige in the least. On the contrary, he has risen to 
new and, from the Democratic standpoint, heroic 
heights. His victory is due largely, of course, to 
Tammany’s efficient organization in New York City, 
and yet his inroads into normal Republican major- 





ities up-State must be credited to his remarkable 
grasp of State problems and his gift of talking to his 
people about those problems. In all the talk about 
Smith, not enough has been said of his platform 
gifts; without being an orator, he is a most ingra- 
tiating speaker of vast common sense. Mills, after a 
good start, drowned his cause in too much milk. 

While the impetus given by Smith to the whole 
Democratic ticket carried Judge Wagner into the 
United States Senate, the final and decisive boost 
which lifted the East Side jurist into the national 
forum was the work of the dry Republicans who 
seceded from the Wadsworth movement. They gave 
Cristman, independent, just enough votes to defeat 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., for reélection to the Sen- 
atorship. Although New York State is overwhelm- 
ingly wet, as demonstrated by Smith’s majority and 
the heavy vote given the modification referendum, a 
small dry faction held the balance of power between 
parties and candidates of opposite tendencies. The 
peril of the wet or dry issue in American politics was 
never more clearly outlined than in this set-up, 
which retires to private life an eminently useful and 
distinguished public servant. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois, rock-ribbed pivots of 
the G. O. P., continued steadfast in spite of pitiless 
publicity about primary funds. The G. O. P. 
strengthened its positions noticeably in Minnesota, 
Iowa, South Dakota, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Colorado. Even in Indiana, with an unsavory 
odor of Klannishness clinging to the whole Repub- 
lican organization, Jim Watson pulled through, 
dragging his colleague, Senator Robinson, with 
him. The Republicans held the House of Represent- 
atives solid without a tremor. All in all, the Repub- 
licans have not lost any more in 1926 than was to be 
expected after the landslides of 1920 and 1924 
which left the party holding untenable ground in 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and other States on the political border line. 

On paper the Republicans have forty-eight 
votes in the Senate, while the Democrats have 
increased their strength from forty to forty-seven. 
But even this paper margin disappears when 
one recalls that among the Republican fifty are at 
least eight and perhaps ten Senators from the West 


_and Northwest who do not respect party lines. Led 


by Norris of Nebraska, the progressive group will 
surely use their balance of power to press farm legis- 
lation and they must be placated before the Repub- 
licans can formally organize the Senate. It follows 
that the Republican program may easily come to 
grief in the Upper House. But even this possibility 
need not seriously disconcert the President, providing 
he plays his cards skillfully. A bloc-ridden Senate 
offers the Chief Executive an ever-ready alibi for 
legislative failure. Mr. Coolidge made good use of 
such a situation during his first years in the White 
House and may do quite as well in the next two. 
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(P.& A.) 
E. C. KRAMER 

EAST ST. LOUIS LAWYER WHO IS LEADING COUN- 

SEL FOR THE DEFENSE IN THE IMPEACHMENT 

TRIAL OF JUDGE ENGLISH 


WHEN the Senate convened on 
November Io to sit as judge in 
the impeachment trial of Federal 
Judge George Washington English 
of the Eastern District of Illinois, it 
was but the tenth occasion when 
this ancient judicial rite has been 
observed. Before Judge English, nine 
men have been tried before the 
Senate — six of them judges, one 
an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court; one a Senator; one a Secre- 
tary of War; and one a President. 
Five of them were acquit- 
ted; against two, charges 
were dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction. 

According to the time- 
honored procedure in 
such cases, the House of 
Representatives acts as 
grand jury in investigat- 
ing charges against the 
accused and decides 
whether he shall be im- 
peached. This once estab- 
lished, a committee of 
“managers” is named 
from members of the 
House to prosecute the 
accused. In the present 
case, five Republicans and | 
four Democrats are acting 
in this capacity, and upon 
May 3, a month after 
Judge English was im- 
peached on April 1, 
accused and accusers ap- 
peared before the Senate 
sitting as a solemn court 


(Keystone) 





IMPEACHMENT 
“The Grand 


Inquest 
of the Nation” 


















(Acme) 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
FEDERAL JUDGE OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS, WHO HAS DENIED THE IMPEACHMENT 
CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM AND IS PRE- 
PARED TO “ FIGHT ALL THE WAY THROUGH ” 





WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE WHICH CON- 
SIDERED THE CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE ENGLISH AND RECOMMENDED HIS 


IMPEACHMENT 


.that of 









(Keystone) 





CHARLES G. DAWES 
THE VICE PRESIDENT SITS AS THE PRESIDING 
JUDGE IN THE SOLEMN COURT OF IMPEACHMENT 
WHICH CONVENED ON NOVEMBER 10 


of impeachment. There the charges, 
or “articles,” were formally read, 
and Judge English entered his 
categorical denial. 

In brief, five accusations have 
been made against the judge: first, 
“tyranny”; second and 
third, that he promoted and was 
engaged in a corrupt “bankruptcy 
ring”; fourth, that he required 
court funds to be deposited in banks 
in which he had holdings; the fifth 
article sums up the preceding ones 

and adds others of a 
similar character. The 
actual trial is conducted 
quite as is any other trial 
—witnesses are heard, 
and there are speeches by 
prosecutors and counsel 
for the defendant. None of 
the Senator-judges may 
speak, however, and they 
may ask only those ques- 
tions which are submitted 
in writing to the presiding 
judge — Vice President 
Dawes. A two-thirds vote 
of the Senate is required 
to convict the accused, 
and the penalty is re- 
moval from office. Con- 
viction upon any one of 
the five counts is sufficient 
to inflict the penalty. 

The ritual of impeach- 
ment trials is set by 
ancient usage. It goes 
back to the time of 
William the Conqueror. 
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(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
SAMUEL CHASE 


HIS ACQUITTAL IN 1805 ON A CHARGE OF 

PARTISANSHIP ESTABLISHED THE RIGHT OF 

THE SUPREME COURT TO DECLARE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS VOID 


IN 1867 JOHNSON REMOVED SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR STANTON FROM THE 
CABINET FOR NOT SUPPORTING HIS 
VETO OF AN ACT DIVIDING ALL 
SOUTHERN STATES SAVE TENNESSEE 
INTO MILITARY DISTRICTS. THIS, 
AND ALLEGED CONTEMPT FOR THE 
LEGISLATIVE |BRANCH OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT, BROUGHT ABOUT HIS 
IMPEACHMENT 





(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop : 


(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON 


(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 


SENATOR WILLIAM BLOUNT 


WHO CONSPIRED TO WREST NEW ORLEANS AND 
FLORIDA FROM SPAIN ON ENGLAND'S BEHALF. 
HIS IMPEACHMENT TRIAL, 


DROPPED WHEN HE RESIGNED 


% 


WEST H. HUMPHREYS 


(LEFT) FEDERAL JUDGE WHOSE IM- 
PEACHMENT AND REMOVAL FROM 
OFFICE IN 1862 RESULTED FROM 
THE BITTERNESS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ROBERT W. ARCHBOLD 


JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES COM- 

MERCE COURT WHO WAS REMOVED 

FROM OFFICE IN 1913 AFTER BEING 

FOUND GUILTY ON FIVE OUT OF 

THIRTEEN COUNTS OF USING HIS 

JUDICIAL POWER FOR FINANCIAL 
GAIN 


1789-1799, WAS 


(Courtesy Boston Atheneum Library) 





(Brown Brothers) 


WILLIAM W. BELKNAP 


CHARGED WITH USING HIS OFFICE AS SECRETARY 
OF WAR AS A MEANS TO PRIVATE GAIN. IN 
1876 HIS RESIGNATION AND SUICIDE PUT AN 


END TO THE TRIAL 


JOHNSON’S MAIN DEFENSE IN THE 
TRIAL THAT FOLLOWED WAS THAT 
HE WAS MERELY CARRYING OUT 
LINCOLN’S IDEAS OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. IN THE SENATE THE TEST VOTE 
WAS GUILTY, 35; NOT GUILTY, 19. 
THE REQUISITE TWO THIRDS NOT 
HAVING BEEN OBTAINED, THE PRESI- 
DENT WAS ACQUITTED—A RESULT 
HISTORIANS CONSIDER FORTUNATE 
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Watchman, Tell Us of the Press! 


By Silas Bent 


EARST’S tabloid picture paper, the Daily 

Mirror of New York, is solely responsible 

for bringing to trial four persons charged 
with murder in the Hall-Mills mystery. It was the 
Mirror that reopened the case, after it had lain 
dormant four years, and thus scored over its 
competitors a series of sensational newspaper beats; 
it was the Mirror that gathered the evidence on 
which the present prosecution is based; it is the 
Mirror that is hated and feared and publicly de- 
nounced by the defend- 


were found on a farm near New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, on September 14, 1922. They had been 
shot to death, and the woman’s throat had been 
cut. Here were all the elements which .go to 
make a good story from the newspaper stand- 
point. There was mystery as to who had committed 
the murders; there was illicit love; there was a 
choir singer, reputed by the press to be beautiful; 
there was a fallen minister, whose wife was of a 
wealthy and socially conspicuous family. The 

murders became a jour- 





nalistic cause célebre. 





ants. The power of the 
press is being demon- 
strated afresh in what 
was once a favorite field. 
The Mirror poses as Jus- 
tice, blindfold. 

The picture paper was 


an ambition to build cir- 


Critics of the press who condemn the tactics of 
‘*those terrible tabloids,’’ and in the same breath be- 
moan the passing of the old a meg we 
was an amateur detective, will ood for thought in 
this article by an experienced journalist. For in its overrun by — 
revival of the four years’ old Hall-Mills case, Mr. 
Bent finds the New York Daily Mirror performing a 
actuated undoubtedly by __ piece of reporting of which any newspaper twenty-five 
years ago would have been proud 


Yet, although New 
Brunswick and the sur- 
rounding territory were 


much filtered through to 
the public. There were 
statements every day by 
the prosecuting officials, 
and there were crops 





culation, and its ambition 





has been gratified. To 

that extent the end justifies the means, and the 
means included the employment of private detec- 
tives, the posing of reporters as representatives of 
the defendants, the secret inspection of grand jury 
minutes, and an investigation carried on for eight 
months without benefit of legal machinery. But 
Philip A. Payne, managing editor of the tabloid, 
reveals a motive above individual aggrandizement 
in circulation. He wanted to protest against news- 
paper acceptance of “hand-outs” from lawyers and 
press agents; for in his opinion it was flabby jour- 
nalistic complaisance which made possible sup- 
pression in the first place. 

The Hall-Mills case is thus more important in its 
illumination of modern journalistic practices and 
standards than in the illustration it affords of legal 
procedure deferred. We know that the courts some- 
times move slowly, if at all. The power of wealth 
to obstruct or stay the uplifted whip of justice is a 
subject of frequent complaint. It has been such a 
subject, for instance, in the Teapot Dome scandals, 
which are of vastly greater public concern than 
any double murder in New Jersey. But not during 
this century have we been able so‘clearly to see the 
wheels of the press go round. Not since the Hearst- 
Pulitzer duel in yellow journalism, when the Fournal 
and World coéperated to precipitate the Spanish- 
American War as a side line, have newspaper work- 
ings been so open to public inspection. 

The bodies of Mrs. Eleanor Mills and the Rev. 
Dr. Edward W. Hall, an Episcopal clergyman, 


of rumors; but mostly 
the reporting consisted of “picture stuff” about 
the principal characters, the old crab-apple tree, the 
fallow field in which the bodies were found — that 
sort of thing. An innocent youth was arrested amid 
a great hullabaloo, charged with the murders, 
and released regretfully, there being not a shred of 
real evidence against him. There was a grand jury 
inquiry and no indictment. Mrs. Hall, toward 
whom suspicion had been directed, took a trip to 
Europe, and the case disappeared from the front 
pages of the metropolitan press. 

Subsequently, “Phil” Payne came to New 
York City to become managing editor of the 
Mirror. He believes in making news. He incarnates 
the type which prevailed in the American newspaper 
during the closing years of the last century and the 
early part of this, when the old Sun and Herald and 
Times bribed dressmakers to get details of the 
trousseaux of millionaire girls and spied on their 
titled European fiancés, when corporations trembled 
in their soulless boots for fear of a journalistic 
onslaught, and when every good reporter was a 
good amateur detective as well. The tabloid picture 
paper, which was just getting into its stride when 
the Hall-Mills mystery first came along, has now 
brought that type to life again. 

Payne put into effect precisely the methods 
which the old Sun, Herald, Tribune, and Times 
would have used had Dr. Hall been killed at the 
time Harry Thaw shot Stanford White. The older 


papers were now tired radicals. With age and the 
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growth of substantial circulations and the patronage 
of conservative advertisers they had become sedate. 
They had become safe. They had ceased to muddy 
the waters. No one relished a juicy scandal more 
than they, once it became a really legitimate and 
inevitable topic for their columns through some 
official action; but they would not start things. They 
were not muckrakers. They waited for prosecutors 
and press agents to do the preliminary work before 
taking steps themselves. 

The tabloid picture paper is like time and tide 
in that it waits for no man. Philip Payne did not 
wait for Jersey justice to get busy. He got busy on 
his own account. Casting restlessly about for a hot 
circulation builder he decided to warm over the 
Hall-Mills case. He “went out on the story” him- 
self. His “by-line” has appeared over important 
developments in it. He established a star reporter 
in an uptown New York hotel and employed pri- 
vate detectives to assist him. Others in the office 
supposed the star reporter to be on sick leave. 

The less said about the minutes of proceedings 
before the first Hall-Mills 
grand jury the better. It is 
a fact that the testimony of 
every witness before that grand 
jury was minutely checked, 
and that the witnesses, most 
of them, were questioned 
afresh. Some of the question- 
ing was done by reporters who 
posed as employees of those 
under suspicion. For months 
and months the work went 
silently ahead. It was found 
that certain finger prints had 
been kept between glass, al- 
though they had not figured 
in the grand jury inquiry; and 
as the material was assembled, 
the story about these, with 
the illustrations, was labeled 
“Scoop 13.” Affidavits and 
photographs were accumu- 
lated, the birth records of 
Mrs. Hall’s family investigated 
in the Carolinas, and one 
witness pursued to California. 

The obvious way to get all this material before 
the public was to create a privilege of publication 
by turning it over to the prosecuting authorities, 
and in time this was done; but meanwhile another 
“news peg” was found on which to hang the story. 
A chauffeur was about to sue a former maid in the 
Hall home to annul their marriage, and his affidavit, 
secretly procured, was held in abeyance until the 
time was ripe. 

In the latter part of last April the investigation 
was at such a stage that the story could have been 





PHILIP A. PAYNE AND ALBERT B. MAYER 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE DAILY MIRROR 


sprung. The date chosen was July 1. The story 
would thus tend to counteract the usual summer 
circulation slump which all newspapers suffer, and 
of course, in the meantime, there might be further 
developments. But the Mirror had things so well in 
hand that there was no fear that any other news- 
paper would cut in ahead of it. Perhaps there was 
the contemptuous certainty that not many com- 
petitors had the energy to cut in ahead. At midnight 
on July 1, after all reporters had left the court- 
house at Trenton, the annulment suit was filed. All 
was ready for the big “break.” 

And then the subway strike was declared in New 
York. It usurped the right of way on page one. To 
spring an individual beat in competition would have 
been bad judgment. The papers in the annulment 
suit disappeared from the Trenton records, and the 
Hall-Mills case remained in abeyance until July 17. 
On that auspicious day the first page of the Mirror 
was occupied, for the most part, with a wash 
drawing of the murder scene; and above it, in type 
an inch and a quarter high, were these thrilling 
words: 

“Hall-Mills Murder Mys- 
tery Bared.” 

For several days the com- 
peting newspapers pooh-poohed 
the Mirror’s story derisively. 
The tabloid had a beat on 
every development. To the 
credit of the New York Times 
let it be said that it was one 
of the first to quit sneering and 
get to work. It was the first 
to lease a house on the spot for 
a special staff and put a special 
city editor in charge. Now 
eight newspapers have leased 
houses, staffed them with serv- 
ants, and provided them with 
all the comforts of home; 
another has taken all the rooms 
vacant in the principal hotel 
at Somerville, scene of the 
trial; while others, unable to 
afford such an outlay of money, 
are content with apartments. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
the Rev. Billy Sunday have been engaged to help 
report the trial for Hearst’s New York American, 
which was ignominiously beaten, along with all the 
other old-line papers, by Hearst’s tabloid journal. 
As this is written, another newspaper is dickering 
with Theodore Dreiser, who has recently demon- 
strated some familiarity with the technique of re- 
porting murder trials. Sixty leased wires have been 
installed in the basement of the Somerville court- 
house, and four leased wires, for news associations, 
in a room nearer the bench. (Continued on page 567) 
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Children’s Books of the Year 


By Henry Beston 


HEN it came to the matter of Indians, the 
boys’ books of my own boyhood in the 
early nineteen-hundreds had a perfectly 


definite approach. The Eastern Indian of the Feni-- 


more Cooper tales had by that time vanished almost 
as completely as the great auk, and his romance, in 
some way or other, had faded with his passing. A 
new literature and a new 
point of view had taken its 
place. This new literature of 
the ’seventies, ’eighties, and 
nineties dealt entirely with 
the Western Indian; and in 
my own boyhood it was 
these earliest “Western sto- 
ries” which stirred the local 
youth. 

I remember these first 
“Westerns.” The hero of the 
tale went West and there fell 
foul of the treacherous chief- 
tain, Mug Wump, a vicious plains savage armed 
with the usual bloodcurdling variety of redskin 
cunning and an old fishhook. The hero, armed only 
with his trusty Winchester given him by dear Uncle 
Will, pursues this loathsome savage to his wigwam, 
introduces him to the Winchester with gratifying 
results, and comes home the very prince of dare- 
devils. It always seemed thoughtless not to have 
one’s Indian stuffed. 

Today, however, finds the Indian returning to his 
own. He is a human being again, and no longer 
a target. In the high-piled library of “juveniles” 
which fills my little house here on the dunes, there 
is a whole group of books dealing intelligently and 
sympathetically with Indian life and lore. I take up 
first collections of Indian tales. 

The first is “Skunny Wundy,” by Arthur C. 
Parker (Doran). Here are Seneca Indian animal 
stories retold by an author who is himself of Senecan 
stock. It is not unlike a kind of Indian “Uncle 
Remus,” for we see the animals up to all their little 
tricks and stratagems: the fox deceiving the rabbit, 
and the buffalo outmanceuvring the bear. The 
humor of the stories, however, is not of the Uncle 
Remus kind; it is the humor of the Indian soul; there 
is a kind of serves-the-fool-right, sardonic quality 
about it which is as Indian as an arrowhead. Chil- 
dren around ten years old should like these tales, for 
they are told in a simple and conversational way, 
and have been well selected and put together. 

In “Kootenai Why Stories,” by Frank B. Linder- 
man (Scribner’s), the reader finds himself carried 








from the lodges of the Senecas to the tepees of the 
Kootenais, the “Flat-bow-people” who still linger 
in the mountainous, deep-forested area of the 
Northwest. Here are animals and peoples and gods, 
and an Indian world which is more one of myth than 
of folklore. These, too, are delightful stories, for they 
have the poetic quality born of the myth element 
mingled with the shrewdness and keen observation 
of the forest dweller. 

In these Western Indian tales it is the coyote who 
plays the crafty réle other people assign to the fox. 
The Kootenai coyote, Skinkoots, is a real joy. Poor 
Skinkoots — baits, bounties, traps, poisons, and 
government hunters are fast exterminating him from 
the Western hills, and I suppose the last howl of the 
last coyote will presently rise from some lonely 


‘ cafion to the moon! The story of how this crafty 


person released the springtime from a moose-skin 
bag is one of the best of all Indian tales. 

“The Sons of Kai” (Macmillan) is an attempt to 
retell a very beautiful Navajo legend, but since this 
book is the reviewer’s own, decorum, as the Orien- 
tals say, bids him be silent concerning its incom- 
parable felicities. 

Emma-Lindsay Squier’s “Children of the Twi- 
light” (Cosmopolitan) was not published as a 
juvenile, but I include it in my list for the sake of its 
fine literary quality and its profound and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Indian soul. It is a 
distinguished book, and one well worthy of a place 
on any shelf intended for older boys and girls. An- 
other book typical of the new Indian dispensation is 
Cornelia James Cannon’s 
“The Pueblo Boy” (Hough- THI 
ton Mifflin). Here you have PUEBLO BOY 
the adventures of a young- 
ster of Acoma Pueblo in the 
early days of Spanish ex- 
ploration. More than a good 
story, for the reader will ab- 
sorb from it a friendly and 
accurate picture of Pueblo 
life and custom. 

“William Jackson, In- 
dian Scout” (Houghton 
Mifflin) is another of James 
Willard Schultz’s stirring tales of the coming of the 
whites to the great plains. It deals with Custer’s 
defeat at Little Big Horn, the story of the campaign 
being told with painstaking accuracy and fairness. 
Those who like Cooper will enjoy a new edition of 
“The Deerslayer”’ published by Scribner’s and il- 
lustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
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None of these books is sloppily sentimental about 
the Indian, a mistake as childish as regarding him as 
a “varmint.”” What they have to give us is a sense 
and an appreciation of the color and variety which 
the Indian added to the pattern of American life, a 
feeling for the vitality and beauty of his art, and 
a profound respect for the amazing power with 
which he has preserved himself from our cultural 
domination. 


Ae a sometime seaman, having some idea of the 
realities at sea, I have never been able to share 
in the public craze for pirates, but if your boy wants 
them, cutlasses, drooping mustaches, scar-twisted 
faces, curses, and all, give him “Pedro of the Black 
Death,” by C. M. Bennett (Dutton). The story lives 
right up to its title; the sea atmosphere is well 
worked up, the adventures are hair raising, and the 
pirates are altogether the most ferocious lot that 
ever sailed the Main. When the boy gets over it, try 
him on either “The Brassbounder,”” by Daniel W. 
Bone, or “Under Sail,” by Felix Riesenberg, neither 
of them entirely new, but both of them the real 
thing about a boy, a sailing ship, and the sea. Both 
are published by Harcourt, Brace. Also to be found 
among the sea books, I note a new edition of Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues”’ (Scribner’s). 
The book is a pleasant-looking one, and the 
typography is good, but Mr. Aylward’s illustra- 
tions are uninteresting. Imagine an edition without 
at least one good romantic picture of the Nautilus 
herself ! 

Books of travel, geography, and adventure are 
rare this year. “Toto of the Little People,” by Leo 
Walmsley, the explorer (Doran), is a story of Bush- 
man life.centering round a young Bushman warrior. 
It is good reading, and gives one a real sense of 
Africa. “ Black Sunlight,” by Earl Rossman (Oxford), 
is a good, straightforward account of a year in the 
Arctic, and though not pub.ished as a juvenile, may 
appeal to older boys. Another new book addressed 
primarily to older readers, but suitable for older 
boys and girls as well, is the new Boni and Live- 
right translation of Sven Hedin’s “My Life As an 
Explorer.” 

Sport books, too, are rare. Among the Atlantic 
Monthly Press publications, however, are a biogra- 
phy of Walter Camp, the football general, and 
“Golf for Young Players,’ by Glenna Collett. 

The loftiest pile on my table is made up, as usual, 
of adventure books for boys. As I look them over 
again, I am struck by the fact that so many deal 
with history; indeed, several are really historical 
novels written for the young. “Snake Gold,” by 
Hervey White (Macmillan), is really in a class by 
itself, and I do not feel that I shall be wasteful of 
praise if I say that it is one of the best boys’ adven- 
ture stories I have ever found. It is a tale of Mexico, 
and of a young orphan lad who discovers a clue to a 


great hoard of ancient Indian gold. To say that its 
simple narrative style is full of artistic quality and 
that the subject matter of its text is distinguished 
is not enough. The book is spiritually in the right 
key, for it is lit within by 
an unpreached lesson of 
mercy and tolerance and 
courage. 

Three books that fall into 
a group by themselves are 
Alfred H. Bill’s “Highroads 
of Peril” (Little, Brown), 
“The Perilous Isle,’ by Oc- 
tavia Roberts (Harper’s), 
and “Daniel Du Luth,” by 
Everett McNeil (Dutton). 
Here you have history, ad- 
venture, and good writing. 
“Highroads of Peril” concerns itself with the ad- 
ventures of a young American among the secret 
agents of the exiled Louis XVIII of France. Were 
this book the work of a less careful and able hand, it 
would find a worthy place among the best traditions 
of Stevenson,—history, action, and boyhood in 
peril,— but the book is more than a simple branch 
of this Stevensonian tree; it is Mr. Bill’s own; it 
achieves personality, and reveals once more the 
author’s skill in preparing surprise, keeping alive 
suspense, and shaping characters that hold the at- 
tention. Octavia Roberts’ “The Perilous Isle” is the 
tale of a French boy’s adventures in Santo Domingo 
during the great slave insurrection. Here is a book of 
decided individuality. The background is new and 
individual; the young hero of the tale is both alive 
and thoroughly French in character —rather a 
pleasant change from the Henty kind of youth who 
struts so many modern pages. “Daniel Du Luth,” a 
tale of adventuring on the Great Lakes, seems to 
me quite the best book Mr. McNeil has yet done. 
The plot is simple, but crowded with lively incident, 
and the characters have a firm hold on the reader’s 
sympathy. In getting young Americans to realize 
the rdle of France in the opening up of the New 
World, Mr. McNeil is performing an important 
service. The illustrations by A. O. Scott are par- 
ticularly good. “Prairie Treasure,” by Charles A. 





Hoyt (Century), is also excellent. It tells of the 


adventures of a family moving to Dakota Territory 
in the ’eighties. Quite the real prairie flavor in these 
pages! Hawthorne Daniels’ “The Gauntlet of Dun- 
more” (Macmillan) will please youngsters who have 
a fancy for castles and wicked noblemen and brave 
archers with bows of yew. “The White Leader,” by 
Constance Lindsay Skinner (Macmillan), deals with 
a boy, with Indians, and a plot to exterminate the 
settlers who poured into Kentucky and Tennessee 
after the Revolutionary War. Mrs. Skinner has a 
huge and devoted public, and this new tale will give 
them all the same pleasure as the old. 
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The smaller boy does well at the literary table of 
the year. “Larry of the North,” by Edward H. 
Williams (Harper’s), takes the reader to Labrador, 
and tells in a simple and straightforward manner 
- how an old trapper and a boy, survivors of a wreck, 
lived and hunted through 
the grim northern winter. 
Another good book for these 
juniors is “Red Howling 
Monkey,” by Helen Dam- 
rosch Tee-Van (Macmillan). 
The book concerns itself 
with the picturesque daily 
life of a South American 
Indian boy, and is well 
illustrated with a number of 
drawings made by the au- 
thor in the South American 
jungle of which she writes. 
Among the reprints are John Buchan’s “Prester 
John,” issued by Doran as a juvenile, and a Mac- 
millan reprint of their King Arthur stories with the 
Arthur Rackham illustrations. 

I look about in vain for books about animals. As 
I search, there comes to mind one of the new books 
whose issue I think a serious mistake. This is “Hunt- 
ing Stories from St. Nicholas” (Century). Some of 
these stories, to judge by the illustrations, were 
written at least a generation ago. And that’s just the 
trouble, for the book’s attitude toward hunting and 
killing is the attitude of that same careless genera- 
tion which practically exterminated some of our 
most interesting animals and birds. Things are a bit 
better today, for intelligent books and intelligent 
work in the schools and Boy Scout councils have 
taught younger folk to give the wild creatures some- 
thing of “a show.” I may add, in understood 
parentheses, that I am by no means a sentimentalist 
on these matters. And now, on top of years of hard 
work preaching intelligent interest and conservation 
comes this neolithic book telling how clever little 
Editha dynamited the bunny and laughing-eyed 
Tom shot the doe with a French “Seventy-five.” 
When a book falls into my hands that I think the 
world would be better without, I wait till I get an 
offshore wind and an outgoing tide and throw the 
thing far out into the sea. And ‘that’s what I did 
with this old-fashioned savagery. 





HOULD you venture to cross the magic thres- 
hold into that nursery land whose trees are 
Noah’s Ark trees and whose bears are Teddy bears, 
you will hear tootling music, and see a toy-town 
procession led by Winnie-the-Pooh. Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s tale of Christopher Robin and his bear is 
one of those friendly genialities which all ages seem 
to want to read; everyone likes the good manners, 
the urbane humor, and the story’s gift of being 
little-boyish and merry in a civilized way. The 


publisher is Dutton, the illustrator — and Mr. Milne 
has been tremendously lucky in his choice— is Mr. 
E. A. Shephard, the same skillful hand that illus- 
trated “When We Were Very Young.” Dutton has 
also published another pleasant junior juvenile, 
“What Happened in the Ark,” an account-of life 
under Admiral Noah. Both these books are English, 
both are pleasing. On the other hand, “‘The Adven- 
tures of Johnny T. Bear” (Dutton) has a comic- 
supplement tint I dislike. 


OR tales of wonder and fairy tales, reach out for 

“A Ride on a Rocking Horse,” by Ray Garnett 
(Dutton). This is really a new edition of a delightful 
and imaginative little story first published in 1917, 
and is charmingly printed and bound. “Captain 
Sandman,” by Miriam Clark Potter, another 
Dutton book, seems to me one of the best of its 
kind for little children, for its stories are short, do 
not try the attention, and are simply told about 
simple, pleasant things. 

Four collections of fairy tales remain. I find first a 
new edition of the “Japanese Fairy Book,” by 
Theodora Ozaki (Dutton). This book has long been 
a general favorite, and well deserves its eminence. 
In “ Fillmore Folk Tales” (Harcourt, Brace), I find a 
good selection of Parker Fillmore’s adaptations from 
the Finnish and the Jugoslavian, the editor being 
Wilhelmina Harper of California. “The Foundling 
Prince” (Houghton Mifflin) contains a number of 
good stories by the Roumanian scholar, Petre 
Isperescu, which have been done into charming 
English by Julia Harris. Last, and anything but 
least, comes “Under the Rowan Tree” (Houghton 
Mifflin), a book of original fairy tales by Abbie 
Farwell Brown. Here are tales that are of the real 
fairy gold, charming, imaginative, delicate, and 
kindly, all of them bound together in an attrac- 
tive book well worthy of a ‘ 
place beside the best of 
other days. 

Last of all, two big, square 
books which seem to want 
to march together. The first 
is a children’s annual an- 
thology called “The Treas- 
ure Ship” (Scribner’s), a 
genial collection. The other 
is M. Jagendorf’s “Panto- 
mimes for a _ Children’s 
Theatre” (Brentano). It 
contains music as well as 
text, the former being chosen with skill and sound 
taste from the great composers. I should imagine 
that these pantomimes might be presented with 
delightful effect. 

And thus, au revoir, Winnie-the-Pooh, Christopher 
Robin, and all the rest of you — till we meet again 
under the Rowan Tree! 
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ALONG THE ROAD :TO BOOKLAND 


A the world grows wise in the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood the 
child’s road to Bookland becomes the 
more entrancing. The journey is no longer 
a Pilgrim’s Progress or a Sandford and 
Merton guidebook tour. Rollos and 
goody-goods, ogres and bugaboos have 
long since been left behind and, thanks to 
a broader understanding of the juvenile 
imagination, the way has been largely 
freed of its appalling virtuosities and 
harbingers of retribution. Today, paths of 
adventure open on every side. New edi- 
tions of old favorites have been issued in 
attractive format, and the originality of 
contemporary writers has been allowed to 
roam afresh in the old, well-loved fields 
while adding fresh delights from newer 
haunts opened to the child during these 
last few years. Perhaps even greater than 














““Young Puck has changed 

the dresses of the little twin 

princesses, and they don’t 
know which is which” 


“‘FAIRIES AND FRIENDS,’ 
BY RosE FYLEMAN 
(GEorGE H. Doran) 
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From “THIS SINGING 
Wor p,’’ MoDERN PoEMS 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
SELECTED BY Louis UN- 
TERMEYER AND 
TRATED BY CLARA M 
Burp AND DEcIE MEr- 
WIN (HARCOURT, BRACE) 


the text matter itself is the quality of 
modern illustration. Publishers of late 
have been more and more paying heed 
to the visual appeal of their children’s 
books, and who shall say that the child of 
today can fail to achieve a real apprecia- 
tion for artistic merit through day-by-day 
association with the delightful pictures 
which fill his books? The accompanying 
pages reproduce some of the most attrac- 
tive of the season’s illustrations, which 
serve to brighten the path to an endur- 
ing love of literature. 





““CaPTAIN SANDMAN, His Book 
OF TALES AND RHYMES FOR 
CHILDREN,” BY MIRIAM CLARK 
PotTTER. ILLUSTRATED BY SOPHIA 
T. Batcom (E. P. Dutton) 





Bumpy-Bobs 
(Duffield) 


“ Moscione began his journey toward 
Venice”’ 


“TaLES OF LAUGHTER,” EDITED 
By KaTE DoucLas WIGGIN AND 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. DECO- 
RATED BY ELIZABETH MACcKIN- 
sTRY (DOUBLEDAY, PAGE) 
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An Up-To-Date Tour Through Fairyland 


“THE ENCHANTED FLIVVER,’’ BY BERTON BRALEY, A NEW 
CENTURY JUVENILE 


Gretel’s New Skates 
‘““HANS BRINKER, OR THE SILVER SKATES,’””? BY MARY MAPES 


DopcE. ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY F. C. YOHN; LATEST ADDITION 
TO THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


From ‘‘WINNIE-THE-PooH,” By A. A. 
MILNE. ILLUSTRATED BY E. H. SHEPARD 
(E. P. Dutton) 


“She was so light that she weighed nothing at all. Of course she was 
bewitched, and though she laughed and laughed, yet she never smiled” 


“THE LIGHT PRINCEsS,’’ BY GEORGE MACDONALD. ILLUSTRATED 
BY DoroTtHy LATHROP (MACMILLAN) 
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: “T'll see the world 

and make my 
fortune” 
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‘Shen I mounted the bird of the golden plumage and rode 


swiftly toward the sun. Because of the sarsaparilla cake he had 
eaten, the heat did not cause him any discomfort, and for some 
time he lived in perfect happiness and content” 


“THE Book or Mytus,” By Amy Cruse (LITTLE, BRown). 
ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL HARDY 








“The Journey in the Nautilus-Shell”’ 
“TALES FROM THE ENCHANTED ISLES,” By ETHEL MAy J : 








“THE ADVENTURES OF 
JOHNNY T. Bear,” BY 
Marcaret J. McELroy. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES 
DAUGHERTY (E. P. Dutton) 





ee ae 


“‘Do you think that I really canlearn to read ?’ he asked quite 


excitedly 


“EVELI AND BENI,’”’ BY JOHANNA SpyRI. TRANSLATED BY 
HELEN B. Doe (THomMAS Y. CROWELL) 








Gate. ILLUSTRATED BY DorotHy P. LaTHRop (YALE 


UNIVERSITY PREss) From ‘‘ Meddlesome Matty” (The Viking Press) 
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Irving’s favorite boyhood 
game was to be an Indian 
or a cavalier rescuing 
Granada from the Moors 


““* Hurricane Peter,’ the 
neighbors all named him” 


“THe ANIMAL ETI- 
QUETTE Book,” BY 
HELEN CowLes LE- 
CRON, WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY MAuRICE Day 
(FREDERICK A. STOKES) 


““THE ALHAMBRA,” BY - 

WASHINGTON _ IRVING. 

ILLUSTRATED BY WAR- 

wicK GoBLE (MaAc- 
MILLAN) 








“THE YEAR OF THE 
Woop DRAGON,” BY 
ACHMED ABDULLAH. IL- 
LUSTRATED BY FRANK 


“A Sikh policeman 
Dosias (BRENTANO’S) 


dragged Jimmie away” 
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What About Books for Girls? 


By Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


HE ‘ fall juvenile As a keen student of things literary and a re- 
list is noteworthy viewer of wide experience, the author deplores the 
for a number of dearth of good books for girls. Between the nursery 


(Stokes), and _ especially 
David Putnam’s “David 
Goes to Greenland” (Put- 


excellent new books and and the college she finds the boys well takencareof nam’s) are stories of such 


some worth-while new edi- 
tions, but this year, even 


years, we find that its 
weak spot lies in its books 


by countless modern writers, but the girls are left 
. to shift for themselves in the cluttered fields of so- 

called adult literature. Her statement of the situa- 
more than in previous tion is interesting and her plea for its alleviation 
eloquent 


unusual adventure interest 
that they are as strange to 
boys as to girls and equally 
appealing to both. 


There comes a_ time, 








for girls. Nearly everyone 

— authors, publishers, booksellers, and book buy- 
ers — admits this weakness, but they seem to find 
no remedy. Some publishers actually side-step the 
problem by insisting that girls prefer boys’ books. 

In the last twenty-five years girls’ and women’s 
lives have changed out of all proportion to the lives 
of men and boys. Of course some of the more exciting 
adventures still fall to the lot of boys. One cannot 
easily imagine a girl being taken on such a voyage to 
Greenland as that of David Putnam. Nevertheless, in 
dozens of ways girls are showing that they can do the 
very things which boys are proudest of doing. Here, 
however, 1t seems to me is one of the rocks on which 
the juvenile book world flounders. The fact that a 
girl does the things boys do does not make her a 
boy. Women do many of the things which formerly 
were done only by men, but no one doubts that 
feminine nature and psychology remain distinct. 
Neither occupation nor clothes nor hair cut banishes 
the essential in woman. 

The crucial point at which girls’ books begin to 
fail is the period from ten years old onward. No one 
doubts that books such as A. A. Milne’s “ Winnie-the- 
Pooh” (Dutton), Hugh Lofting’s “‘ Doctor Dolittle’s 
Caravan” (Stokes), Margaret and Mary Barker’s 
“Four Times Once Upon a Time” (Duffield),—a 
particularly fascinating bit of bookmaking,—or 
Harold Gaze’s “Coppertop” (Harper’s) are the 
most delightful of books for children of either sex. 
There are still plenty of satisfying books for children 
a little older. Honoré Willsie Morrow’s “On to 
Oregon!” (William Morrow) is especially note- 
worthy in this respect. In it she describes the adven- 
tures of real boys and girls of the pioneering days, 
thrilling enough to hold the attention of any readers. 
There are a number of fine collections of stories, such 
as Cynthia Asquith’s “The Treasure Ship” (Scrib- 
ner’s) or Veronica S. Hutchinson’s Chimney Cor- 
ner Stories” (Minton, Balch) or “Number 4 Joy 
Street” (Appleton). “The Mountain of Jade,” by 
Violet Irwin and Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan), or “With Taro and Hana in Japan,” by 
Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto and Nancy Virginia Austen 


however, when it is beg- 
ging the question to say that girls prefer to read 
boys’ books. Many of them do not. Nor do they find 
satisfaction in the series of books which some pub- 
lishers continue to offer them. It is only very occa- 
sionally that we find a book planned for girls of 
these years which does not strike a weak and unreal 
note. Camp, boarding school, and college are the 
commonplaces of a girl’s life today. The mere men- 
tion of them does not thrill her. College stories seem 
to me particularly unsuccessful. As a rule, they are 
emasculated to the point of lifelessness. The earliest 
children’s books were very moral affairs intended to 
implant good precepts in the minds of the young. 
This characteristic seems to have lingered longest in 
books for girls. Perhaps it is one more final effort to 
stay what seems to men the mad course of women! 
The self-righteous girl heroine who flourished might- 
ily in the Victorian Age seems hard to eradicate 
entirely from books for girls. 


ie her new book for girls, “ Becky Landers, Frontier 
Warrior” (Macmillan), Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner has the right idea. Becky has to be the man of 
the family in Kentucky in the days of the Revolu- 
tion when raiding Indians had carried off her older 
brother. From the first line, when we learn that 
Becky knows that if the children are to have a 
turkey for Thanksgiving it is up to her to get it, the 
story is full of action. Becky does things every mo- 
ment, and she does vital, exciting things. The life 
and welfare of the family depend on her to no small 
extent. Here is another point where books for girls 
too frequently fail. There is not enough vital neces- 
sity in them, and hence they do not satisfy. No one 
derives much excitement over a man’s attempt to 
escape an angry dog if the dog is chained, but let the 
dog be unchained and only a few inches behind the 
man, and you have a situation challenging attention. 
Compare a row of books for girls with a row of 
books for boys; you will find the girls’ books curi- 
ously lacking in vitality. Yet the vital issues of life 
affect a girl quite as closely as they affect a boy. 
There is no evading the (Continued on page 566) 
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Children’s Plays in France 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 





Fascinating little groups 





RANCE, ever 
since the time of . 
Madame de Genlis 


and her quaint Educa- 
tional Theatre for chil- 
dren, has taken a special 
interest in plays for a 
youthful audience, an in- 
terest which recently cul- 
minated in the Théatre 
du Petit Monde in Paris. 





One who has herself written many plays and 
pantomimes for children, Miss MacKay here 
describes from personal knowledge the signifi- 
cant part which the theatre intime plays in 
the lives of the young folk of France. The play 
cycle which the Christmas season has fostered 
for centuries in Paris and the old towns round- 
about is like nothing else in the world. Only 
in our miracle plays and Punch and Judy 
shows do we find a similar spirit in America 


they make — for all the 
world like illustrations 
from Boutet de Monvel’s 
“Nos Enfants” come de- 
murely to life. 
Undoubtedly, they 
would much prefer a 
fairy play, poor dears! 
Indeed, I once saw un- 
mistakable proof of the 








This is a theatre subsi- 
dized by the state where plays are given once a 
week by juvenile players who are preparing for a 
stage career. Such an experiment may fluctuate in 
these times when nothing is stabilized; but at 
present it promises to be a lasting one. The plays of 
this Theatre of the Little World are suited to the 
youngest audiences, and are made up of La Fon- 
taine’s fables, Perrault’s fairy tales, and of delightful 
whimsies from other countries such as “Gulliver du 
Pays du Lilliput.” 

In Paris, season after season, as Christmas time 
approaches, there is a crop of plays, ballets, and 
operas specially suited to childish minds. There is 
usually “The Garden of Paradise,” the operatic 
version of Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Little 
Mermaid” given at the Paris Opera. There is “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with its enchanting 
fairies, at one theatre, and Dickens’ “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” with quaint, old-time flavor and 
costumes at another. For movies, Douglas Fairbanks 
still enchants the heart of French boyhood, while 
Mary Pickford draws the jeune fille. Then, too, there 
are ballets appropriate to the Christmas season, such 
as the “Toy Box,” by Debussy, and “ Petroushka,”’ 
by Stravinski. The opera of 
“The Blue Bird” is usu- 
ally revived during the 
holidays. Besides this, 
French children from the 
provinces and those at 
school in Paris or its en- 
virons are apt to be taken. 
to the venerable and illus- 
trious Théatre Francais, 
both as a matter of his- 
toric sentiment and to 
improve their diction. You 
see them on matinée days 
dutifully led through the 
foyer to gaze at the statues 
of Racine and Moliére. 


titan 


(Courtesy Washburn and Thomas) 








A REPRODUCTION FROM THE CRUIKSHANK DRAWING OF A TYPI- 
CAL OLD-WORLD AUDIENCE BEFORE A ROADSIDE PUPPET BOOTH 


power of the fairy play 
over the French child — saw it, of all places, in an 
alcove at the foot of the great staircase of the Paris 
Opera House. Groups of children were being taken 
to see “Gisella of the Willys” and “The Clock- 
maker.” There had been a fairy ball for adults at 
the opera the night before, and there had not been 
time to remove all the magic trappings. There, in 
an alcove, stood Cinderella’s coach —a glorious 
yellow papier-maché pumpkin some ten feet in 
circumference, perched on lemon-colored old-fash- 
ioned wheels. Splashes of gold gleamed on its sides, 
and huge green pumpkin leaves adorned its top, 
as if it had been plucked from some mammoth vine. 
There was a yellow box for the coachman, and a 
delicious little window opened in the side of the 
pumpkin. One almost expected to see Cinderella’s 
riant face peeping through as she exclaimed, “Home, 
James!” or rather, “Chez nous, Facques!” as a true 
French Cinderella would. 

At the sight of this coach the children broke from 
their guardians. Pell-mell down the great marble 
staircase they rushed and stood, transfixed with 
delight, before the yellow pumpkin. It took all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men to lure them 
back to the opera! 

Besides the ballets, 
operas, and plays of the 
professional theatre, in 
Paris as well as in the 
provincial cities, there are 
Christmas plays in the 
private and parochial 
schools, though there is 
not nearly so much stress 
on costumes and scenery 
and general arrangement 
as there is in England and 
America. They give 
French fairy plays, “Puss 
in Boots,” ‘Cendrillon,” 


and ‘‘ The Sleeping 
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Beauty.” Probably the 
most popular miracle 
play for boys is “The 7 

Miracle of St. Nich- i Tho 
olas,” by Adam, in 
which the doughty 
saint worsts the three 


bold robbers who | 
would pillage his Ni 
shrine. Besides this, eat)! 


brief scenes from the " 
classics are given. a 





Ever since the Eight- hin 
eenth Century, when ls 
Madame de Genlis first eae 


demonstrated the value 
of educational dra- 
matics for the children 
of France, drama has 
been used as a channel 
for the teaching of de- 
portment and diction 
— particularly the latter. For a century excellent 
work has been done along these lines in the French 
convents. The productions have genuine value; the 
little students take their work with great serious- 
ness. It was at a convent production some seventy- 
five years ago that a plain, ungainly, green-eyed 
child so astonished her hearers by her fire and 
eloquence that the moment passed into history. 
The name of the child was Sarah Bernhardt. 





(Courtesy Washburn and Thomas) 


| saan in France is preéminently the 
month of children’s plays, and the herald of this 
oncoming dramatic season is — the circus! But the 
French circus is so different from ours, so miniature, 
so intime, housed in so small a space and so given 
over to pantomime that it almost, as one critic has 
said, partakes of the atmosphere of a Little Theatre! 
The Parisian child may be taken to see the Circ 
d’Hiver which is enlivened by the three Fratellini — 
those famous Italian clowns and pantomimists who 
come of a family that has for generations delighted 
the youth of Europe. Or little Pierre and: Marie may 
journey to Montmartre to the Circ Medrano, per- 
haps the most famous circus of them all. E. V. 
Lucas, that connoisseur of all that is unusual and 
whimsical, declares that he can never leave Paris 
without a visit to this happy spot. 

To begin with, the Circ Medrano is housed in a 
small, circular, permanent theatre seating at the 
most 800 people. Admittance costs but a few francs. 
There is only one ring, with rope carpeting instead 
of sawdust; there is a splendid stringed orchestra 
which plays, not jazz, but lilting standard music. 
No lemonade or peanuts make their appearance. 
There are chocolate bars for the children, and for 
their elders champagne at ten cents a glass. There 
is a circular promenade or hallway where families 
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CRUIKSHANK’'S MR. PUNCH RECEIVES A MELANCHOLY DRUBBING AT THE HANDS 
OF HIS SHREWISH SPOUSE 


meet and chat during 

the intermission. Chil- 

XE dren may even be per- 

TT Tren) mitted to peep behind 
the scenes. There are 
no side shows or roar- 
ing beasts. Everything 
depends on skill, agil- 
ity, clever pantomime. 
In his ‘Wanderer 
Notes” in the London 
Times, Mr. Lucas has 




















Dr voiced his particular 
ai. interest in the antics 
es of the baby clowns, 





wee Pierrots, five to 
seven years of age, 
who enter the ring to 
receive their future 
training for circus life. 
Indeed, many of the 
performers i in the Circ 
Medrano are of the same age as the children who 
witness their performance. There is a pleasant, 
informal family feeling about the whole affair. A 
group of trapeze artists appear. The father and 
mother do a few turns, and then sit comfortably 
aloft while their talented offspring perform. The 
talented offspring cry aloud with fear, shudder, grow 
pale, clutch each other, appear to falter in mid-air, 
bring the heart of the audience up in their throats, 
and then with shouts of laughter send it back again! 
Their fright was merely simulated. They are as sure 
and swift as swallows! 

On comes a clown — not of the usual variety; but 
a tall, lean, red-nosed figure who might have stepped 
out of a French farce of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. He has pipestem legs in black knee breeches, 
and his wired coat tails stick out behind him. He is 
the comic spirit incarnate. His pantomime is a joy 
to watch. His antics suggest Pierre Patelin. Terror, 
pleasure, anticipation, surprise! Something frightens 
him. He leaps from the ring, and hides, trembling, 
among his friends, the children of the audience. 






S a jolly curtain raiser to the regular Christ- 

mas season, the French circus has few equals. 

It is like Barrie’s one-act “Pantaloon”’ given before 
a longer play. 

Nor are the poorer children of Paris forgotten at 
this pre-holiday time. They have their own har- 
binger of the approaching yule. Away over in the 
Ville de Juive, amid pushcarts and flaring torches, 
you hear the gay, brassy music of the merry-go- 
round. And there is a little sidewalk circus camped 
along the curb. A flimsy yet glittery palace of light, 
all tinsel and electricity; a Ferris wheel, with swings; 
a miniature menagerie of monkeys, parrakeets, a 


zebra, some ponies, and a (Continued on page 566) | 
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The Shadow Stage 


Ultimate Release from Bacchus 


ble alike of the poignant “Broken 
Blossoms” and an amazing col- 
lection of ineptitudes called “That Royle 
Girl,” now offers as his most recent film 
“The Sorrows of Satan,” originally con- 
ceived and tendered to the gasping world 
below stairs by Marie Corelli. Assum- 
ing, somehow, that you have not read 
the work, it needs must be told that this is 
a variant on Cinderella’s legend in which 
the young lady’s place is taken by an im- 
mensely impecunious writer, and the fairy 
godmother is swapped for a very wicked 
Prince who is none other than Satan in the 
latest Bond Street get-up. The stroke of 
midnight is also among the borrowings, to 
be employed when the Prince of Darkness, 
after introducing his victim to all the 
sensual delights that bring remorse, sud- 
denly reveals himself and sends the youth 
scuttling back to his garret sweetheart. 
It is impossible to think that Mr. 
Griffith was not delighted when the Co- 
rellian assignment was laid on his desk. 
The dramatic strategy that has always 
brought the best and biggest tears to his 
lachrymose soul lay between the covers 
of that book. I mean the struggle, half 
symbolic, half real, and almost wholly 
naked, between the forces of good and 
evil. To his love for ringing the changes on 
the eternal tilt between the houris and 
the angels Mr. Griffith owes fame if not 
fortune; “Intolerance,” “‘Way Down 
East,” and “Dream Street” are sisters 
under their skins. And with the old gusto, 
“The Sorrows of Satan” is added to the 
Griffith family. Good and evil, rags and 
riches, licentious delights and grim dep- 
rivation go at it again, tooth and nail. 
Need I say that in the depiction of that 
tussle are all the essentials of what is 
known as showmanship? And while hon- 
est poverty wins in the home stretch, the 
orgiastic routs come off victorious in the 
matter of footage, for Mr. Griffith is what 
is known as a good showman. 


Di: WARK GRIFFITH, capa- 


IME was when scenes of seraglio 

pleasures, pagan revels, and baby 
parties on Long Island conferred the final 
cachet of worldliness. They revealed the 
director as a man who knew his way about 
in Babylon, who was privy to the erotic 
circumstances that have always kept the 
privileged classes in bed 0’ mornings. So 
he was honored as a gentleman of pro- 
found sophistication. Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Cecil De Mille were the grandees of this 
school and to all appearances they are 
still, quite oblivious of the fact that the 


By Perceval Reniers 


procession has passed them by. Their 
bacchanals continue to increase in costli- 
ness and stupidity. But what used to pass 
for the badge of sophistication is now 
merely proof that the walls of their minds 
are still hung with barroom chromos 
which — such is the tragedy of time — no 
longer have the kick of yesteryear. 

A new sophistication, considerably 
nearer the real thing, has arisen in the 
movies. With some cruelty it is dating 
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AS THE NEW YORK WORLD SEES D. W. GRIFFITH, 
IMPRESSARIO OF THE CINEMATIC HOKUM POT 


Messrs. Griffith, De Mille, et a/. A more 
adult and, by the same token, less in- 
fantile worldliness informs the most in- 
teresting of our films, and its emissaries 
are not products of the native soil. 
Ernst Lubitsch and Eric Von Stroheim 
are from Germany; Charles Spencer 
Chaplin is from England. There are 
others, but these three, being torch- 
bearers, will serve nicely. 

Chaplin’s “A Woman of Paris,” — his 
one contribution to the genre in question, 
— Lubitsch’s “Forbidden Paradise,” and 
Von Stroheim’s “The Merry Widow,” to 
take only one from each, purport to be 
Continental in their outlook over the 


field of moral and social aberrations and, 


ergo, are reversals of the American 
cinema code. These directors are not 
interested in the pornography employed 
by many American directors to pass 
themselves off as purveyors of worldliness 
to the masses. Their hearts are in the code 
and manner of moral turpitude rather 
than in the fact. A certain amount of 
smut seems to be necessary to the Rabe- 
laisian soul of Von Stroheim, but mainly, 


I think, because he feels he.is playing the 
enfant terrible to a nation of Puritans. 

To his better, Lubitsch, the mainte- 
nance of poise, suavity, tolerance, and 
humor means far more than the breaking 
of the Ten Commandments or the best 
brawl ever staged. The drop of the hat, for 
our native sons, is the cue for a he-man 
free-for-all. For the imported gentlemen 
it is the cue to pick up the hat, re- 
store it to its owner and politely request a 
meeting in the Bois. It is their conviction 
that your truly civilized person is urbane 
first and corrupt afterwards, if there is 
time. Themselves armed with this same 
urbanity, they have completely out- 
stripped our more childish sophisticates 
whose whole faith is founded on the reac- 
tions of the ladies’ aid society: namely, 
that unbridled behavior delivers an awful 
wallop, but retribution removes the sting. 

With “Forbidden Paradise” the 
shadow of change fell over the face of the 
motion picture in America. In the story of 
a czarina, palpably based on the character 
of Catherine the Great, Lubitsch had the 
unprecedented hardihood — in the films, 
that is — to use sex intrigue as a subject 
for satirical comedy. It was not the rowdy- 
ism of “Up in Mabel’s Room” or of 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” but knowing 
and witty comment on the institution of 
the Jiaison. The attitude was not vulgar 
curiosity, but rather bland amusement at 
what, if foolish and unfortunate, could 
not be helped, an attitude shared alike by 
the director and his characters. And the 
director paid his audience the compliment 
of assuming that they, too, could be enter- 
tained by a point of view that did not 
focus on the Casino de Paris. This com- 
pliment he repeated in the recent “So 
This Is Paris!” and it seems likely that a 
lot of people will not be able to resist the 
implication that they are grown up. 


ROBABLY it would be only fair to 

warn Griffith and De Mille that these 
complimentary gestures of Herr Lubitsch 
toward his patrons are dangerous. His 
audiences may in time learn to regard 
laughter as a better form of indulgence 
than the furtive joys of bad boys just out 
of the policeman’s range of vision. Possi- 
bly, even in Peoria, they will come to look 
with lacklustre eyes upon the most gor- 
geous of these satanic revels and doubt 
that this is life or even Paris. 

And that just leaves room to give 
three whoops for “The Better Ole,” with 
Syd Chaplin as Old Bill. It is the most 
hilarious rough-and-tumble anywhere. 
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Readers and Writers 


RAVEL books about countries I 
have never seen bore me, as a rule, 
‘and books about places I have seen 
have merely a Baedeker interest, remind- 
ing me of things I might forget, or telling 
me things I overlooked. From which it 
will be evident that I do not habitually 
precipitate myself upon the volumes of 
travel impressions which publishers de- 
light to offer us in a vast profusion. Even 
the name of Aldous Huxley, consistently 
as his work has pleased me, did not cause 
me to turn very eagerly to his latest work, 
“Jesting Pilate” (Doran), for I knew it 
was a record of his recent journey across 
the world. But once I opened the book it 
held me. “Jesting Pilate” is unsurpassed 
in interest by any of the author’s previous 
writings; it is the most arresting and 
original volume of its kind which has 
appeared in a generation. 

Mr. Huxley started out, via the Suez 
Canal, for India and Burma. Thence he 
went to Malaya, then to China and Japan, 
and finally to America on his way home. 
It all suggests something very trite and 
familiar, but I am happy to say that, 
even when his account is familiar, it is 
never trite. Mr. Huxley has not produced 
the usual dreary record of sights visited 
and his observations thereon. Adapting 
Anatole France’s description of criticism 
as the adventures of the soul among 
masterpieces, one might say that “Jesting 
Pilate” is the adventures of Mr. Huxley’s 
soul among places. He himself calls it “an 
intellectual holiday,” and certainly his 
mind enjoyed itself, had “a good time,” 
but not in the sense of that phrase against 
which he more than once protests. In 
other words, the moment he arrived at 
any stage in his journey he at once al- 
lowed his intellect, and not merely his 
eyes, to become active, and the results are 
these ever-changing pictures of himself 
against a varying background. 


N the Red Sea, for example, after not- 
ing the colossal commerce in obscene 
photographs at Port Said, Mr. Huxley 
meditates upon the charm which. the 
East has for some Europeans and dis- 
covers that they all like it for the same 
reason: 


In the East, they say, a man is some- 
body; he has authority and is looked up 
to; he knows all the people who matter 
and is known, At home, he is lost in the 
crowd, he does not count, he is nobody. 
Life in the East satisfies the profoundest 
and most powerful of all the instincts — 
that of self-assertion. . . . For the Euro- 


pean, Eastern conditions of life are a kind 
of intoxicant. But the tipsiness they 





By Ernest Boyd 





produce is more satisfactory than that 
which results from the absorption of 
whiskey. . . . Sobriety supervenes only 
when he returns to Europe. In the West he 
find his natural place in the social hier- 
archy. What man likes to be sediment, 
when he might float gallantly on the 
sunlit surface? 


After telling us about the strange 
effect of the bird scavengers that hover 
over the streets of Bombay, the hideous- 
ness of the city’s architecture, and “the 
genius for filthiness” of the Kashmirians, 
Mr. Huxley is provoked into a delight- 
ful dissertation on quotations. Educated 
Indians of the older generation interlard 
their remarks with quotations, as the 
Western peoples a century ago quoted 
Latin and Greek. But “to young people 
brought up in this queer provisional 
patchwork age of ours and saturated 
with its spirit, it seems absurd to collect 
the rags of thought bequeathed by other 
and, they feel, utterly different ages.” 


What is the use of knowing, in 1925, 
that “when lovely woman stoops to folly,” 
the best, the only thing she can do “‘is to 
die”? What is the good of asserting baldly 
that “the quality of mercy is not strained,” 
that “‘God’s in His heaven, all’s right with 
the world”? These poetical statements 
have no meaning for us. When lovely 
woman stoops to folly, . . . we think of 
suppressed complexes and _ birth-control 
and the rights of the unmarried mother. 


About the quality of mercy we have our ~ 


own contemporary ideas; how we regard 
it depends on whether we are followers 
of Gandhi on the one hand, or of Sorel, 
Lenin, and Mussolini on the other... . 
We need our own tags and catch-words. 
The preceding paragraph is full of them: 
complex, birth-control, violence for an 
idea, psychology, and the rest. Few of 
these words or of the ideas for which 
they stand have yet found their way 


into poetry. 


In the meantime, the minds and the 
conversation of this generation are “less 
elegant than those of our fathers.” 


The book is packed with amusing 
comments and delightfully ironic con- 
clusions. Mr. Huxley describes feelingly 
how the ritual of dressing for dinner has 
become all over India an integral part of 
British prestige, however lowly or ludi- 
crous the domestic circumstances of the 
wearer of the dinner jacket. Overeating, 
he intimates, is also a patriotic duty of 
all Englishmen in India. He longs for a 
Marcel Proust to set down the subtle 
notation of all the complicated social and 
political comedy of a city like Delhi. The 
Maharajas enchant him with their bar- 
barous splendor: 


Men with a pride of birth more insensate 
than that of Charlus; fabulously rich, and 
possessing in actual fact all the despotic 
power, of which the name of Guermantes 
is only the faint hereditary symbol; having 
all the idiosyncrasies and eccentricities of 
Proust’s heroes and none of their fear of 
public opinion; excessive and inordinate 
as no aristocrat in the modern West could 


hope to be. 


Mr. Huxley’s impressions of Japan will 
comfort all Californians, and Americans 
who share their prejudices. The Japan 
he saw was something quite unlike the 
traditional land of the cherry blossom. 
Kobe reminded him of “Leith in the 
height of a Scotch November.” Rain and 
mud and commercialism, and a little 
music which “stood in relation to Rimsky 
Korsakoff as a pithecanthropus stands to 
man” completed his picture of the “un- 
real” Japan which “was obviously so 
much more the significant and important 
that it had quite eclipsed the real. In 
every country the places, the people, the 
institutions which are said . . . to con- 
stitute its ‘real’ self are the least charac- 
teristic and significant.” 


ESS cheerful reading for Californians 
and other Americans will be the 

few pages devoted to this country. Mr. 
Huxley does not like interviewers, and he 
does not like American democracy, al- 
though he is clearly impressed by the 
vitality and speed of American life. Los 
Angeles is “the City of Dreadful Joy,” 
and a “rhapsody” in five movements 
cleverly gives a jazz picture of this jazz 
world in which Mr. Huxley is a little 
bewildered. America’s motto should be 
“Vitality, Prosperity, Modernity.” He 
deplores a civilization in which “the 
necessary millions” believe themselves 
the equals of “the unnecessary few.” So 
he hastened home, “richer by much ex- 
périence and poorer by many exploded 


convictions, many perished certainties.” 
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The Traditions of Faith 





A Review by Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D. 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD. By Lewis 
Browne. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? By Charles 
Gore, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Oxford have one thing in common 
in these books. They use the key 
word “believe.” But even this is only 
outward sameness; there is no inward 
likeness. What Dr. Browne means is the 
race’s credulity; while Dr. Gore, still a 
good institutionalist, makes a plea in a 
time of so-called religious perplexity for 
rational loyalty to historic Christianity. 
How far apart the two men are appears at 
the outset. The first line of the rabbi is, 
“In the beginning there was fear.” The 
doctor says, in substance, “In the be- 
ginning, God.” Both these assumptions 
are subject to doubt according to modern 
scholarship in race and religion. There is 
ground for making hope the primitive 
basis of man’s religion, and there is argu- 
ment for finding the starting point of 
religion not outside humanity in a per- 
sonal deity, but within the human heart. 
Apart from the lively interest of these 
volumes, one of which is an “outline” of 
the world’s religions in highly imaginative 
and pictorial language, and the other a 
modern scholastic’s adapted apology of 
the faith, one has the feeling that belief, in 
the common sense, is less desirable than 
some other things. There has always been 
not too little belief, but too much. 


A RABBI and a former bishop of 


HIS reviewer finds himself more in 
sympathy with Rabbi Browne than 
with Dr. Gore, though recognizing the 
greater task of the apologist. The study of 
the evolution of religion and of a com- 
parison of religions has hitherto been 
done by scholars who know their subject 
but are not always able to make a 
readable proposition of it. (George Foot 
Moore is a shining exception.) Dr. Browne 
has respectable learning, and his style is 
almost melodramatic in the presentment 
of the tragic and crashing contrasts of 
human defeat, progress, and victory. He 
also has a mind that is filled with dis- 
illusioned appreciation, and this adds 
pique and charm. Dr. Gore, since his 
voluntary withdrawal from the bishopric, 
has been prolific in his writing, but he is 
better known for his brave social and 
economic messages than he is for his 
defense of a faith that he admits is 
“antiquated” in many things. 
On this side we understand the type of 
churchman to which Dr. Gore belongs. 





Of such is our Dr. Fosdick. These men 
face the problem and then pass it by. 
They come to a point where they blur in- 
stead of going through. One of the curious 
results of this halfway liberalism is seen 
in both English and American churches. 
Modernists resort to less inconvenient 
fields in their theological inhibitions. 
Industry, economics, politics, church 
union, and peace engage them feverishly. 
These things are not so hereticable as the 
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others. But the cautious leaders are hav- 
ing it brought home to them that you 
cannot have a social gospel until you 
first have a gospel, and you are against a 
wall of separation in the churches until 
there is agreement on fundamental beliefs. 

Dr. Gore admits there is no basis for 
belief in an infallible Bible, that the 
Genesis story of creation must be modi- 
fied, that the miracles are of unequal 
value, that the Apostles’ Creed must be 
read in part symbolically and in part 
literally, and that we cannot possibly 
assert the authority of the Church as 
Augustine did. But when we turn page 
after page to find specific rejections and 
new and untried acceptances— the things 
which we seek who are no longer Funda- 
mentalists but freemen — they are not 
there! Dr. Gore gives to central questions 
no answers that differ greatly from the 
Protestantism of the Sixteenth Century. 
The Church, as he represents it, is touched 
by modernity, but its inwardness still 
reacts to the dogmas of the fathers. The 
author’s treatment of the person of Christ 
illustrates our meaning. Jesus, he says, is 
more than an historical person, He is 
expressive of “a really unique act of God, 
doing what could be done only once and 
for all.” The objection here is addressed, 
not to Dr. Gore’s belief, but rather to his 
inconsistency after promising us the re- 
sults of scientific research. 

Rabbi Browne, because he is a rabbi, 
easily avoids the literary temptation to 





make a thing interesting, letting mere 
facts fall where they will. In philosophy 
we see the sin of overpopularization. 
Philosophy may not be written up —or 
down —for the subway patron of the 
Saturday Evening Post and yet be philoso- 
phy. Human interest and rhetoric must 
be left behind in the interest of meticulous 
metaphysic. Religion is different because 
it is experience, emotion, and mysticism. 
Its poetic possibilities and its dramatic 
climaxes are appropriated by Dr. Browne, 
sometimes a little too colorfully, yet with- 
out sacrificing essential truth or value. 
Civilization, he says, is man’s increasing 
victory over fear. His powers rise as his 
credulity declines. In all religions the 
story is the same, and the struggle in all 
ages and races is between those who 
would moralize religion and those who 
would ritualize morals — the persever- 
ance, that is, of the prophet against the 
priest. The author believes that the best 
religion is illusory in its teaching that we 
may cope with the universe. We differ 
heartily. Present-day theologians of the 
humanist trend make a stout case for 
man’s growing supremacy over the whole 
world by his physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual creation and achievement. 


F Saint Paul we read that he was “one 

of the stupendously great men of the 
earth.” This just estimate from a Jew is 
magnificent. He sees that the Apostle 
was statesman and theologian who built 
a world foundation for Christianity. The 
simple story of the Gospels, and even 
Jesus Himself, had not of themselves 
alone the necessary world view that Paul 
brought to both. Theology makes religion 
a power by giving it the necessary frame- 
work. It is the indispensable means of 
propagating the faith. The author’s ex- 
position of Zoroastrianism is a real con- 
tribution. Except Friedrich Nietzsche, 
we recall no one who has made so clear as 
Dr. Browne has done the meaning of 
Zarathustra’s gospel. And Nietzsche never 
saw what Dr. Browne makes plain — that 
this religion of “fierce courage and per- 
petual struggle” came through Judaism 
and added its “steel gray valor that 
could know life for what it really was, and 
yet could continue to hope” to the early 
Christian religion that was somewhat 
sentimental and soft. When we recall the 
conquests of crusaders, and the even 
greater courage of the Federal Council of 
Churches in present industrial conflicts, 
we know this infusion of a rigorous and 
demanding religion has given us a strain 
that we needed without impairing Chris- 
tianity’s more gracious characteristics. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Asia in the Twentieth Century. By Alex- 
ander Frederick White. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. — 


HIS study of the revolutionary 

changes which have come over the 
East in the years since the war is written 
by a man who, besides being president of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly from 
1920 to 1925, has been a profound and dis- 
passionate student of Asia. If his conclu- 
sions fail to provide any new or startling 
interpretation of the Asiatic mind, they 
are perhaps the more sound for this very 
abstention from sweeping generalization 
and a disinclination to accept the many 
postwar revolutionary movements as por- 
tents of a growing cohesiveness which will 
one day unite the East into a mailed 
threat against the West. For the East is 
not politically minded, the author finds, 
with the possible exception of Japan, and 
perhaps — time will tell — Turkey. In the 
other lands, personality and the things of 
the spirit are more important than govern- 
ment. Because of the author’s familiarity 
with years of greatest importance in India, 
his chapter upon that country is perhaps 
the most important in the book, though 
hardly more interesting than the others 
which are concerned somewhat more 
briefly with movements akin to those 
which Mr. White has studied closely in 
India. Altogether, his survey is one which 
should be read with interest by anyone 
eager to familiarize himself with the pres- 
ent trends in Asia. 


**e eK * 


Current Reviews. Edited by Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00. 


LTHOUGH the general reader will 
hardly find a great deal to interest 
him in this collection of book reviews from 
newspapers and magazines, Professor 
Smith has performed a real service so far 
as teachers and students of contemporary 
criticism are concerned. More than sixty 
excellent reviews are included, and the 
editor has taken care to choose examples 
which betray a variety of method and 
approach. Anyone seeking to study criti- 
cism in the fluid course of day-to-day 
journalism will find the book valuable. 


eee KE 


Daniel Quayne. By J. S. Fletcher. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HIS novel must rank as the best 
which Mr. Fletcher has written for 
dramatic power. Its strength lies in its 
simplicity, for it is the uncultured York- 
shire plowman in his devotion to an 





unworthy love who holds the center of the 
stage. Girl and man, both are engaged by 
the same excellent farmer at the hiring 
fair, but the passion which emanates from 
the girl is to ruin both men in the end. 
The tangle which ensues can only be 
solved by a tragedy. Fate has no pity. 
Both men must pass from the stage. The 
broad dialect fortifies the setting and 
emphasizes the isolation of the three chief 
actors. Without qualification, a good 


novel. 
x** kk * 


The Allbrights. By Archibald Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


OWADAYS there are so many freaks 
in fiction it is rather a relief to read 
a novel about thoroughly normal, attrac- 
tive people like the Allbright family. Mr. 
Marshall, describes, in his quietly humor- 
ous way, the complications arising in this 
well-regulated English household when a 
wealthy old aunt from America descends 
upon them. The love affairs of the elder 
son and daughter do not run the smoother_| 
for the old lady’s interference, but all the 
tangies are straightened out by the last 
chapter and everyone who could possibly 
be married is married off — even to the 
eighty-year-old aunt —or was she sev- 
enty? Despite a rather weak ending, the 
story is sure to delight all who enjoy the 
quiet charm of English country life. 


ee EK * 


My Mortal Enemy. By Willa Cather. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


YRA had beauty and Irish wit, a 

taste for salty stories, a love of 
luxury, and a will of her own. She forfeited 
her fortune — every penny — by running 
away and marrying the man she loved 
before a justice of the peace. But did she 
love him? A beginning as romantic and 
unworldly as that ought in all conscience 
to have but one conclusion: “They were 
poor, but she loved him, so what did it 
matter!” But halfway through “My 
Mortal Enemy” one realizes that Myra 
Henshawe is worldly and quite unroman- 
tic; so wasn’t it after all a mistake to give 
up the fortune and marry a man whom 
she would learn to hate? Not according to 
Myra’s husband. His statement is that the 
youthful Myra who had run away with 
him and who had loved him was the érue 
Myra. Well, did she love him or not, and 
if she did, why the awful tragedy of those 
later years when they lived in partial 
estrangement? Was it solely the humble 
rooms they were obliged to take in a 
hotel? Perhaps the key to the tragedy lies 
in the chance remark of Myra’s that one 











could easily forgive (Continued on page 568) 





MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


=~ for—~ 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Selected titles for children under 
ten. Gay picture and story 
books with sturdy bindings. 


ELIZA AND THE ELVES. By 
Rachel Field. $2.00 


Are elves like people? Eliza knows 
and will be delighted to share the 
secret with you. 


THE TALE OF THE GOOD CAT 
JUPIE. By Neely McCoy. Intro- 
duction by JamesStephens. $1.75 


Jean adored keeping house for Jupie, 
and Jupie — you must read about 
this unusual cat. 


RED HOWLING MONKEY: THE 
TALE OF A SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN BOY. By Helen Dam- 
rosch Tee-Van. $2.00 


A small boy of the jungle. The story 
of his home, his friends, his pets, his 
hunting. 


THE CHRISTMAS REINDEER. 
By Thornton Burgess. 1.00 


A new Santa Claus story, telling how 
he chooses his reindeer. 





DON’T FORGET 


There are many more titles, 400 
of them, listed in our 1926 
edition of ‘‘ Books for Boys and 
Girls.” Fully illustrated in 
color and line. All titles listed 
and classified by subjects and 
ages. Send for your copy now. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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(Acme) 
NEW YORK’S AL SMITH 

ELECTED TO THE GOVERNORSHIP FOR THE 

FOURTH TIME BY AN OVERWHELMING MAJOR- 

ITY WHICH INCREASES HIS PROPORTIONS AS A 

DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CONTENDER IN 1928 


HE shouting and the tumult of 

; the November off-election have 

died, and with the smoke of battle 
cleared away political doctors have an 
opportunity to perform a post mortem 
upon the results. Naturally, 
the most interesting and 
important feature of the election was the 
change it forecast in the Senate of the 
seventieth Congress. Prophecies that it 
would have little effect upon the present 
set-up of the House of Representatives 
were borne out by the results. A net gain 
of thirteen seats was registered for the 
Democrats, by no means sufficient to up- 
set the comfortable Republican majority 
now cut to thirty-three. 

But in the Senate, where interest was 
largely centered, different results were 
scored. The Democrats gained seven 
seats, gravely upsetting the Republican 
supremacy and_ reducing 
it to a paper majority 
of one. The complement of the present 
Senate is fifty-five Republicans, forty 
Democrats, and one Farmer-Laborite. 
The complement of the next Senate, 
which will not convene unless a special 
session is called, until December, 1927, 
will be forty-eight Republicans, forty- 
seven Democrats, and one Farmer- 
Laborite. 

Perhaps the most significant contest 


The Election 


New Senate 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


was staged in Massachusetts where Sen- 
ator Witi1aM M. BuTLer was defeated 
for reélection by former Senator Davip 
I. Watsu. Mr. Butter, who 
is also chairman of the Re- 
publican National Commit- 
tee, was appointed two years ago to serve 
in place of the late Senator Henry Capot 
Lopce until the next general election. He 
went to the Senate as President Coot- 
IDGE’s stanch friend and was often thought 
of as the President’s spokesman in the 
Upper House. Throughout the cam- 
paign, Senator BuTLer made his plea for 
reélection one of supporting the President. 
His defeat, he urged, would be a repudia- 
tion of Mr. Coo.ipcE by his own State. 
And yet this does not seem to have been 
particularly the case. Mr. Wats is 
popular in Massachusetts; Mr. BuTLER 
lacks the personal magnetism which gains 
votes. WaLsH will go to the Senate im- 
mediately to fill out Senator Lopce’s 
term which expires March 3, 1929. 
Undoubtedly, the popularity of Gov. 
At SMITH was in large measure responsi- 
ble for the sound defeat which Justice 
Rosert F. Wacner delivered to Senator 
James W. Wapsworth, Jr., in New York. 
Both WapswortH and WaGNER were 
,. prohibition modificationists, 
— $ so that the wet and dry issue 
efeat : : 

did not enter into the 
consideration. But the Democrats made 
a clean sweep of the State, and Senator 
WapswortTH went down to defeat. 


In Massa- 
chusetts 


(Acme) 


What the World Is Doing 


The five other States which swung 
from the Republican to the Democratic 
column were Arizona, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, and Oklahoma. In Ari- 

zona, Representative Car. 


D caaes Haypen defeated Senator 
Gusuiiee Ratpu H. Cameron by a 


close margin. Senator 
Ricuarp P. Ernst of Kentucky was 
swept into office upon the Harpinc 
landslide of 1920, and his defeat had been 
prophesied with some degree of surety. 
The Democratic aspirant, ALBEN W. 
BarKLeEy won by a comfortable majority. 
In Maryland, where out-and-out wetness 
is one of the qualifications for success, 
Mitiarp E. Typincs defeated the Re- 
publican Senator O. E. WELLER who has 
been accused of failure to espouse un- 
compromising wet principles. Oklahoma 
was reclaimed for the Democrats in the 
person of Ermer Tuomas who defeated 
Senator Joun W. Harretpwith little diffi- 
culty. Senator Harretp’s record did not 
attract great local enthusiasm, while the 
aridity and popularity of Tuomas was 
looked upon with considerable favor. 
Naturally, the first question which 
emerges from the Senate results is one 
of wonderment as to whether it signi- 
fies that President Coo.ipce’s strength 


— has suffered a_ serious 
Significance 


blow. And the answer is, 
“Not necessarily.” Off-year elections are 
notorious for their Administration losses. 
Yet the prospect for the President in the 





BENITO OF THE CHARMED LIFE 
PREMIER MUSSOLINI OF ITALY, THREE TIMES THE TARGET OF AN ASSASSIN IN THE PAST SIX MONTHS, WHO 
HAS EACH TIME ESCAPED DEATH. HIS LAST ASSAILANT WAS STABBED AND STRANGLED TO DEATH BY A MOB 
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ALBERT B. FALL 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR UNDER PRESIDENT 

HARDING WHO, WITH EDWARD L. DOHENY,WILL 

BE CALLED TO STAND TRIAL IN WASHINGTON 

ON NOVEMBER 22 UPON A CHARGE OF CONSPI- 

RACY TO DEFRAUD THE GOVERNMENT IN CON- 

NECTION WITH RELEASING ELK HILLS NAVAL 
OIL RESERVE 


seventieth Congress is not a pleasant one. 
When one considers that the insurgent 
bloc in his own party has been increased 
by the substitution of SmirH W. Broox- 
HART for Senator ALBERT B. Cummins 
in Iowa and of Joun J. Bratne of 
Wisconsin for Senator Irvine L. LeEn- 
ROOT, the seriousness of the situation for 
him is apparent. The insurgent Re- 
publicans vote more often with the 
Democrats than with their own party, 
which means that the Democratic party 
can count on more than their present 
slight paper majority. 

Some weeks ago a vessel of the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Service seized $350,000 
worth of liquor from the British trawler, 
Frederick B., fourteen miles off the New 

- , Jersey coast, landing the 

— cargo in less than an hour's 
Invalidated time on shore. According 
to the terms of an agree- 

ment negotiated in England by General 
Anprews, head of the government en- 
forcement service, last summer, this 
seizure should have been held legal. But 
in a decision handed down by Federal 
Judge Francis A. WinsLow (commented 
on editorially elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue INDEPENDENT), the act ran counter 
to the law, and the liquor was ordered 
returned to its owner in St. Pierre et 
Miquelon, according to information re- 
leased on October 29, when the returned 
liquor was due to arrive under govern- 
ment convoy at its destination. Judge 
Winstow’s decree was based on the 
theory that the sale of liquor more than 
twelve miles at sea was not a violation 
of the national prohibition act, even 











though the right of search and seizure as 
such might have been granted by agree- 
ment reached by both this country and 
England. The failure of the court to 
uphold the seizure invalidates an im- 
portant part of the work of the enforce- 
ment chief at London, where at the same 
time, it will be remembered, an agreement 


was made with Britain arranging for co-— 


operative measures to prevent the smug- 
gling of contraband liquor into the United 
States from British ships through the 
British ports of the Bahamas. 

For the sixth time an attempt was 
made to assassinate Benito Musso.inI, 
Italian Premier and “man of destiny” of 
the Fascisti. On October 31, as he was 
leaving the stadium at 
Bolgona following the day’s 
commemoration exercises 
on the fourth anniversary 
of the party’s triumphal march upon 
Rome, AnTEO ZAMBONI, an eighteen- 
year-old boy, stepped to the side of 
Il Duce’s motor and fired point-blank at 
him with a revolver. The bullet tore away 
one of the Premier’s medals and a part 
of his coat, but otherwise did no damage. 
But before the would-be assassin could 
fire a second time, the infuriated mob was 
upon him and fairly tore him to ribbons, 
the intended victim meanwhile looking 
on unperturbed. When at last a path was 
cleared for the official car, Musso.ini 
proceeded to the railroad station, re- 
viewed a military battalion, and then 
entrained for his home. When the boy 
was finally rescued from the mob and 
examined by physicians, he was found to 
be covered with welts and bruises, with 
fourteen deep knife wounds in his body. 

As a direct result of ZamsBont’s at- 
tempt, the Fascist party launched a 
nation-wide campaign against all oppo- 
sition to their government. Riots occurred 

..—, . in Sardinia and in Venice, 
— Riots and actual bloodshed was 
ollow . 
averted in Rome only by 
the intervention of the vice president of 
the party in support of the carabineers. 
Rumors of a huge Communist plot to 
take the Premier’s life have come to light, 
as a result of which, scores of suspicious 
persons have been questioned, and seven 
already apprehended, together with mani- 
festoes vowing Musso in1’s destruction. 

Stockholm donned its holiday best on 
November 2 to welcome the King and 
Queen of Belgium on their arrival to 
attend the wedding of their son, Crown 
Prince LEopo.p, and Prin- 
cess AsTRID, niece of King 
Gustav V of Sweden. The 
civil ceremony in the throne 
room of the Swedish royal palace must 
be followed, in this case, a week later in 
Brussels by a Catholic service according 
to the tenets of the Crown Prince’s 
church, before the marriage can be 
considered complete. Not in years has 
the Swedish capital been the center of so 


Mussolini’s 
Life Again 
Attempted 


Royal 
Nuptials at 
Stockholm 


much world-wide attention or the scene 
of such gayety and rejoicing as on this 
occasion of the nuptuals of the beloved 
Astrip, whom her countrymen affection- 
ately call “the loveliest princess in 
Europe.” The future Queen of the Bel- 
gians, so far from being excited, is main- 
taining a modest retirement. And rumor, 
the inevitable intimate accompaniment 
of affairs of this sort, even maintains that 
she spent the day following the arrival of 
her fiancé’s parents in baking a cake for 
the Prince’s birthday. 

Harry Hovpin1, the “Handcuff King,” 
one of the most skillful prestidigitators 
of modern times, and a consistent foe of 
spiritualistic “mediums,” died in Detroit 
on October 31 of peri- 
tonitis resulting from acute 
appendicitis brought on by 
a blow received during an exhibition at 
Montreal two weeks earlier. The famous 
“magician” succumbed only after a 
week’s struggle and two desperate 
operations, retaining consciousness until 
the last. Aside from his violent attacks 
upon what he termed the fraudulence of 
all clairvoyants, and in particular, his 
spectacular battle of wits with the medium 
“Marcery” a year ago, Houpin1 was 
chiefly notable for his miraculous ability 
to extticate himself from every con- 
ceivable physical bond or lock and for 
his complete mastery of the art of 
legerdemain. It is perhaps not generally 
known that he was an ardent collector 
of fine books, and that he possessed a 
library of works on magic and allied 
subjects which embraced practically every 
title known and which probably sur- 
passed in completeness any other similar 
collection in the world. 


Houdini 
Dead 





(Keystone) 
SOUTH AFRICA’S PREMIER 
J. B. M. HERTZOG HAS BEEN IN LONDON ATTEND- 
ING THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE WHERE HIS 
SPEECH VOICED DISCONTENT WITH THE PRESENT 
DOMINION STATUS OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA‘ 
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What About Books for 
Girls P 
(Continued from page 557) 


issue that the girl wants romance in her 
stories at a far earlier age than does the 
boy. She likes a love element in her stories. 
At the present time we are too prone to 
confuse a sex story and a love story. They 
infringe on each other, but as we use the 
terms we do not mean the same thing. In 
Miss Alcott’s books, which stand as the 
perennially popular books for girls, there 
was very frequently a love story. It is 
perhaps natural enough that parents and 
teachers should prefer to put off the mo- 
ment when girls begin to think of ro- 
mance. It bears thinking about, however, 
that so many girls of eleven or twelve or 
thirteen completely abandon girls’ books 
for novels, which often they do not choose 
too wisely, or that they sometimes aban- 
don reading as a habit at this time. Are we 
overcoming a natural interest in romance 
by debarring it from books for girls, or by 
making it seem so lifeless as to be quite 
uninteresting? Few children are so wholly 
divorced from life that they have not 
some standards by which to judge a story’s 
reality. There is a good deal to be said for 
the sink-or-swim method of setting a girl 
loose in a library of good books and letting 
her pick her own reading. Many things, of 
course, will be over her head, but the 
ordinary child, like the ordinary grown 
person, possesses great facility in skipping 
over words or phrases which she does not 
understand. Of course there are persons 
who do not approve of this method, and 
there may be children for whom it would 
not do. If they are not to be allowed free 
range with books for older people, some- 
thing must be done to provide them with 
satisfying books for themselves. It seems 
to me that the appeal of “Polly’s Secret,” 
which is certainly one of the very best of 
the season’s offerings for girls, is that it 
has a romance, and that its plot is han- 
dled in the manner of a novel. 

Girls’ stories are sadly in need of more 
compelling plots. This is one large appeal 
of the novel. Not so many years ago the 
girl read Scott. Today she may well find 
romance and story interest in the better 
historical novels of the last twenty years 
— those of Sir Gilbert Parker, perhaps, or 
of Mary Johnston. Good historical stories, 
of course, always have a double value. 
There are, moreover, many among the 
writers of light fiction who appeal strongly 
to girls. L. M. Montgomery, Eleanor H. 
Porter, Clara Louise Burnham, or Jean 
Webster all have scores of girl readers. 

It seems to me that the most practical 
scheme at the moment of securing satisfy- 
ing books for girls would be a new system 
of cataloguing. I have always believed 
that boys—and possibly girls, too — 
provide naturally one of the best audi- 
ences for the books of the explorers, and 


that publishers make a mistake in not 
listing these with their juveniles — no 
matter in how many other ways they list 
them. So I believe that much could be 
done by selecting and listing many lighter 
novels, certain historical novels, or even 
adventure and mystery stories, with the 
girls’ books, as well as in their usual 
places. It would be a step toward giving 
the girl a book interesting enough to keep 
her reading. At the same time, it is a safer 
method than leaving her to her own de- 
vices about finding novels, which often 
results disastrously. 

The best among the books intended for 
girls on this season’s list are “Polly’s 
Secret,” by Harriet A. Nash (Little, 
Brown), “‘Waul and Dyke, Inc.,” by 
Ethel Cook Eliot (Doubleday, Page), 
“Mary and Marcia, Partners,” by Helen 
Cady Forbes (Macmillan), “Becky Lan- 
ders, Frontier Warrior,” by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, “Inger Johannes’ Lively 
Doings,” translated by Emilie Poulsson 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd), “Dear 
Mother Make-Believe,” by Mabel Cleland 
Widdemer (Harcourt, Brace), and “A 
Little Maid of Nantucket,” by Alice 
Turner Curtis (Penn). 





Children’s Plays in France 
(Continued from page 559) 


drowsy bear. These, later, will display 
their talents in a blue-and-orange striped 
tent which is so small that you wonder if 
the animals will not have to eat each other 
in order to get about. The circus wagons, 
recently gilded, look like Christmas toys. 
Instead of the gayly prancing wooden 
horses to which the American child is 
accustomed, the carrousel has chariots 
drawn by white wooden swans; for in 
France even a sidewalk circus must have 
its touch of beauty. Grouped around the 
swans are dozens of excited, dark-eyed 
little Lohengrins, each eagerly awaiting a 
turn. The Circ de Noél enthralls not only 
the small denizens of the Ville de Juive, 
but the strangers within their gates. In 
the next square a caravan of gypsies has 
paused to cook an evening stew over a pan 
of charcoal set on the pavement. Suddenly 
the gypsy children hear the music of the 
carrousel. Its effect is instantaneous! The 
palace of light — the white swans — the 
Never-Never-Land. Its call is irresistible! 
They are off on the wings of youth. 
Puppetry has its place in France as 
well as in Italy. Traveling Punch and 
Judy shows can be found in almost any 
French town, while in Paris they are 
perennial in the Champs Elysées. At best, 
the Punch and Judy show is a curious 
survival of the brutalesque in drama. As 
fare for children it has nothing to recom- 
mend it, and it is a happy omen of the 
modern trend of things that immediately 
after the war a new use was made of 


open-air puppet shows for children in the 
French provinces. After school hours 
puppet booths would be erected in a 
public square, and here the rfarionettes 
gave health plays which spread safe and 
sane ideas among twenty-five thousand 
children. These plays — bright little 
pieces written by French academicians — 
warn children against running home with 
uncovered loaves of bread, against leaving 
milk where it could collect germs, against 
sleeping’ with windows shut, keeping out 
that good friend, fresh air. This is an 
interesting illustration of how an old 
traditional form of entertainment can be 
bent to meet a modern need. 

But apart from Punch and Judy shows, 
for the children of Paris, at least, the 
Christmas season brings in other and 
lovelier marionettes. The three large 
window theatres of the Magasins du 
Louvre are almost unbelievably fasci- 
nating. Each window is fully set with 
exceptionally well-lighted and painted 
scenery, and presents scores of mario- 
nettes — each about eight inches high — 
in action. The countless wires, — delicate 
as spider webs, — the grooves, and tiny 
pulleys which make this possible are 
practically invisible. The entire effect 
is astonishing. 

In the first window is displayed the hot 
blue sky and shouldering mountains of 
Spain, while figures of Cervantes’ day 
lounge outside an old Spanish inn, play 


cards, smoke, dance, and gaze with pup- - 


pet amazement at Don Quixote mounted 
on Rosinante and followed by Sancho 
Panza. The next window is Algerian, a 
town square and mosque with low-lying 
hills in the distance and sand underfoot. 
A toy camel caravan slowly approaches 
from one direction, while from another 
come heavily laden little donkeys driven 
by swarthy, turbaned boys. Other mario- 
nettes sit in front of their street stalls 
where merchandise is hung. Both these 
windows with their activities are worth a 
dozen lessons in geography. Last, but not 
least, there is a window representing 
Switzerland — a window particularly ap- 
propriate to the Christmas season. There 
are snowy mountains and little fir trees 
glittering with icicles. Down the slope of 
one mountain fly tobogganers; down the 
slope of another flash marionettes on 
skis. Along a snowy plateau march 
puppets on snowshoes! On the edge of 
an Alpine crevasse a rescue party with 
guides and ropes pauses to revive with a 
jug of spirits a comrade who has fallen 
in the snow. The marvel of it is that every 
puppet is distinctly characterized and 
costumed, a study in itself, whether it be 
Spanish peasant, Arab donkey boy, or 
Swiss guide; and anything more lively 
than this window theatre it would be 
difficult to imagine. It is a free Christmas 
treat to all the children of Paris, and 
many are the enraptured faces that 
reflect the lights from the windows. 


iy 
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Watchman, Tell Us of the ‘ 


Press! 
(Continued from page 549) 
The judge who is to preside appointed 


a committee of newspaper men to 
apportion the sixty-seven seats avail- 
able among the three hundred press 
representatives clamoring for a place. 
The New York Times, which beat the 
world —in space—when it devoted 
eighteen columns to one day of the pre- 
liminary hearings, — six columns of it in 
agate, — has employed a staff of four 
stenographers in order to present the 
testimony verbatim. Certainly the old- 
line papers are going to get their share 
of circulation out of the scandal now that 
they have an even break with the im- 
pertinent Mirror. 

Now, every day we see the footprints 
of the press agent in the daily press. We 
observe with what skill the newspapers 
dress up a publicity yarn from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company about cathode 
rays for their show windows. We read 
propaganda from one camp of capitalists 
about tariffs in Europe, and propaganda, 
partly anonymous, from Washington, on 
the other side. We read columns of 
propaganda about the Philippines, hung 
upon the “news peg” of a Presidential 
messenger’s visit. Is it possible that, 
relying upon the press agent whose busi- 
ness it is to filter the news, the old-line 
press has become too flaccid for competent 
reporting? Is it probable that if there had 
been competent reporting of the Hall- 
Mills case in the first place, there would 
now be no trial in progress? 

Observe, while you ponder these ques- 
tions, to what length an energetic tabloid 
picture paper was driven when it struck 
a trail four years cold. Observe, also, that 
the counsel for the defense in the Hall- 
Mills case, in a ‘signed statement to the 
public, complains of “systematic prop- 
aganda” through “newspaper public- 
ity.” Do you like to try cases in the 
press? Do you prefer an old-line jour- 
nalism, incompetent to report the facts 
faithfully to you, or the picture tabloid 
peeking at legally sacred grand jury 
minutes? If you are to follow the news at 
all, you must make a choice between one 
of these alternatives. 





Letters to the Editor 


Bolstering the Morale 
Boston. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I shrewdly suspect that you have been 
waiting all this time to get my approval of 
your venture, to spur you to yet greater 
efforts! Well, whether you have been 
waiting or not, you have it. I think your 
efforts are the only ones that I read with 





Owing to the specialized 
nature of this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and of the 
Southern Number on No- 
vember 20, the publication of 
the third article in the series, 
“The Riddle of Abnormal 
Minds,” by Dr. Abraham 
Myerson, has been postponed 
until November 27, when the 
noted psychiatrist will discuss 
those minor forces of mental 
illness which are classed un- 
der the generic heading of 

‘*nerves”’ 











any comfort. To my mind you are just 
sufficiently progressive to escape being 
fossilized, and not enough so to be 
idiotic. To so many, the fact that a custom 
is old is evident that it is decrepit. In my 
mind, and apparently yours, the fact that 
it is old is prima facie evidence that it is 
good. I enjoy your editorials and admit 
unhesitatingly that I could not better 
them! 

May your shadow and your circulation 
ever increase! 

Cart T. KELLER. 





The Apathetic Electorate 
Chicago. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
No student of political affairs in this 
country can quarrel with you over the 
word “appalling” which you use in a 





recent issue to describe the political 
apathy of voters. But the point is not so 
much that it is appalling as that it is 
persistent and universal. 

Our whole political philosophy is pre- 
dicated on the assumption that all our 
citizens are alert, well informed and will- 
ing to make continual little sacrifices of 
comfort and time in political matters. 
The cold and repellant fact is that, bar- 
ring times of emotional crises, the average 
voter doesn’t give two whoops who gov- 
erns the country provided he is not 
robbed too often and too much by his 
rulers. Vox populi may be vox Dei, but 
the populus doesn’t want to be bothered 
too much about little things. 

For that reason the direct primary 
has proved a failure. The long ballot is 
already an object of derision, contempt — 
and corruption. Proportional representa- 
tion and the preferential ballot are based 
on the same psychological fallacy of gen- 
eral political alertness and altruism on the 
part of citizens. 

On the other hand, the tendency to- 
ward the city manager plan, the short 
ballot, the concentration of power and 
responsibility in fewer executives and the 
limitations imposed on legislative mob 
rule are based on indisputable facts of 
human nature. 

There is something almost pathetic in 
the obstinacy with which doctrinaires 
cling to false theories of mankind’s po- 
litical altruism, and to their schemes to 
make men do things that they are “not 
interested” in. Universal political indif- 
ference is a bitter pill for them to swallow, 
but it is wholesome. Down with it! 

E. L. C. Morse. 
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BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


The fun of giving with none of the 
drudgery. Book gifts in gay, decorative 
wrappings sent direct to your friends post 
free anywhere. Send for our Christmas 
catalog. 


THE POST-BOX BOOK SERVICE, Inc. 
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A book of stirring verse. Author’s autographed 
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(Continued from page 563) one’s enemies, 
but one’s friends were a different matter. 
In the end, “My Mortal Enemy” turns 
out to be her own husband. 

Critics have pointed out that each of 
Miss Cather’s succeeding novels is shorter 
than the last. The instrument of her 
technique grows sharper at each trial, so 
that “My Mortal Enemy,” though a full- 
length portrait, is only twenty thousand 
words long. One can hardly find a fault in 
the perfection of the author’s technique, 
or complain that it is inadequate to her 
subject; but now and then one is led to 
wish perhaps ungraciously that she had 
used another instrument occasionally or 
chosen a subject that required one. 

One characteristic in Miss Cather im- 
presses a reader of many American novels. 
She is perfectly acclimated to the Ameri- 
can environment, but it never oppresses 


her. She always tells a story and unfolds | 


character. So many novelists of recent 
seasons have newly discovered the Ameri- 
can scene, Babbitt in the country or 
Babbitt in the city, and are so occupied in 
stressing his inhuman mediocrity, that 
there is little left. Miss Cather’s novels 
could only be written in America, about 
Americans, but the story’s the thing. And 
the story grows out of character. 


* * * *K * 


The Testaments of Francois Villon. Trans- 
lated by John Heron Lepper. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


OHN PAYNE, Swinburne, and Ros- 
setti have come to be the virtual 
standard bearers for translators of Villon’s 
works. Their classic euphemisms and 
phraseology have stood for almost forty 
years as the ultimate rendition of the 
guttersnipe Frenchman into drawing- 
room prosody. Recently has come Mr. 
Lepper to give us a more nearly literal 
transcription of the “Great” and “Little 
Testaments” in much the same vein as 
that of the original. No one has ever quite 
caught the ingrained spirit of that famous 
ballad capped with, “Ou sont les neiges 
d’antan” — save possibly Rossetti. Even 
the more exact Mr. Lepper has not quite 
found it. But this new version of the 
plaint of /a belle heaulmiere is infinitely 
superior to the “armouress” of Swinburne 
or the “helm-maker” of Payne. And the 
Lepper version of “I] n’est bon bec que de 
Paris” as “There’s none can match a 
Paris jaw” is truer to the gusty Villon 
than the much-touted Swinburne line, 
“There’s no good girl’s lip out of Paris.” 
But there is no space for small points, 
fascinating though it is to study them. By 
and large, Mr. Lepper and his publishers 
have given us a sympathetic and skillful 
series of translations and a splendid ex- 
ample of bookmaking. For this new 
glimpes at the time-obscured figure of the 
madcap master of rogues and poets, we 
should be immeasurably grateful. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Cuitpren’s Books oF THE YEAR. 1. Study the 
reviews of the individual books discussed by Mr. 
Beston in this article. What items should a book 
review cover? Write a 150-word review of the book 
you have most recently read. Be sure that your 
work is not wordy, colorless, overcautious, or biased 
in judgment. Compare your results with those of 
Mr. Beston. What improvements can you suggest? 
2. What may we learn about the author by reading 
his reviews? Point out specific places in this article 
in which his personality is revealed. Write a char- 
acter sketch of the author based upon these revela- 
tions. 3. Discuss the change that has taken place in 
the character of the so-called “Western stories.” 
Is this change one for the better or for the worse? 
What specific books can you mention out of your 
own reading experience to illustrate this point? 4. 
Write a description of the life of an Indian town on 
one of our government reservations. How can you 
explain the comparatively primitive nature of these 
establishments? 5. Of the usual types of literature 
for boys and girls — Western stories, Indian tales, 
mysteries, pirate stories, sea yarns, travel books, 
sport books, books of adventure, historical novels — 
which type do you prefer? Write a paragraph, or 
prepare an oral argument, in defense of your choice. 
6. Of the books reviewed by Mr. Beston, which 
most appeals to you? Why? 


Cuitpren’s Prays 1n France. 1. If you were 
selecting a play to be given before children, what 
specific qualities would you demand? List these and 
test the plays mentioned in this article by the re- 
sulting standard. 2. Write a synopsis for a one-act 
play based upon some well-known fairy or folk tale. 
3. Discuss the relative advantage of the speaking 
play and the moving picture in representing the 
marvelous and the supernaturai in plays for chil- 
dren. Those of you who have seen such classics as 
“The Blue Bird,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “ Alad- 
din,” “Robin Hood,” “Jack and the Bean Stalk” 
dramatized and screened, will be able to speak from 
personal experience on this point. 4. What is 
being done in America to further the interest 
of children in dramatics? Has your own school 
any part in this movement? What can you do to 
help? 5. In what ways does training in dramatics 
educate a child? 6. What can America learn from the 
French methods described in this article? What can 
France learn from us? 7. Depict the differences be- 
tween a French circus and an American circus. Can 
you’in any way account for this dissimilarity? 8. 
What are puppets? Why does the author say that 
“the Punch and Judy show is a curious survival of 
the brutalesque in drama”? Where in this country 
have you seen marionettes? 9. Note the descrip- 
tions in this article. What makes them good? Write 
a similar description of (a) particularly striking 
show window that you have seen, (b) a children’s 
play that you have attended, (c) the audience at a 
children’s entertainment. 10. Write a long theme on 
some topic suggested by this article. 

Wuat Asout Books ror Girts? 1. What is the 
reason for the great change that has taken place in 
girls’ and women’s lives in the last twenty-five 
years? How has this influenced juvenile fiction? 2. 
Do you believe that girls prefer boys’ books? Write 
a letter to a friend in which you refute her assertion 
that they do — or do not. 3. Girls will be interested 
in listing the books that have most appealed to them 
in the past year. Classify these books and analyze, 
if possible, your own personal trend. 4. Bring to 
class specific examples to prove or disprove Miss 
Mann’s statement that modern girls’ books are 
curiously lacking in vitality. 
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REAL BOOKS FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN 


Stories from American History Showing 
Our Country’s Patriotism and Progress 


STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR YOUNGEST READERS 

Fully illustrated. Large type. For children 
0 8 years. Price, 75 cents 

Let our coming citizens’ first reading 
lesson give them clear, distinct ideas 
of the real purpose of our government. 
Let them get the big vision of granting 
to others, as well as getting for them- 
selves, justice, equality, and the right 
of self-determination. 

STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. For chil- 
dren 7 to 10 years. Price, 75 cents 

The boys, the girls, even the babies 
of those early days of our country’s 
history have here their appropriate 
setting. How they were cared for, how 
they lived in and about their homes, 
and how they fared at play, at feasts, 
at school, at church, in the wars and 
Indian troubles, is brightly and truth- 
fully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. 

STORIES OF COLONIAL DAYS 
Illustrated by O. M. Long. 246 pp. For 
children 6 to 8 years. Price, 75 cents 

Simple history reader on colonial 
days in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland 
and Georgia. Vivid black and white 
illustrations. 

These stories are well told in short 
sentences, short paragraphs and with 
specially helpful illustrations. 
STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 

Large type. For children 5 to 7 years 

Price, 60 cents 

Indian legends, ‘vivid with the poetic 
and romantic life of red men. These 
interesting myths of the wind, light- 
ning, stars, the seasons, and the varied 
phenomena of nature are woven into 
stories that harmlessly feed the young 
imagination. 

STORIES OF GREAT MEN 
For children 6 and7 years. Price, 60 cents 

Easy reading stories of the lives of 
some famous Americans, whom every 
child ought to know. The Great Men 
sketched in this book are Columbus, 
Washington, William Penn, General 
Putnam, Franklin, Webster and Lincoln. 
STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS 
Numerous illustrations. For children 

6 and 7 years. Price, 60 cents 

Stories of Fulton, Whitney, Morse, 
Cooper, and Edison. Their early strug- 
gles, their inventions, and their tri- 
umphs are related in simple, pleasing 
manner. 

STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and revised edition. 52 illustrations. 
For children 7 to 10 years. Price, 60 cents 

The plan of the book is to give: (1) 
The story of the origin of the Flag. 
(2) The flags of the American Govern- 
ment. (3) Anecdotes and incidents. (4) 
Patriotic selections and _ recitations, 
prose and poetical, with notes as needed. 


Send for our complete catalog— 
or ask your local dealer 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & Co. 


LONDON 


- We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 


CORPORATION BONDS 


























